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Drawn o’er the airy sapphire of the day 
In vague perpetual way, 

He sees one dulling film of dreary gray. 

The fragrant sward, or dewy leaves that shine, 
Flower, bird, or lissom vine, 

All hold weird hints of something saturnine ! 

Big weights of wrong and insult, always pressed 
Upon his tired-out breast, 

Imperiously distract him with unrest ! 

And —— his mind quick ghastly fancies 

oat, 

Where sometimes he can note 

His enemy’s loathsome shape, and clutch its 

throat ! 


IL 
LOVE. 


For him alone the exultant thrushes call, 
The grand suns rise and fall, 

And the sweet winds blow benedictional ! 

A sovereign sense his being seems to brim, 
Thrilling heart, brain, and limb, 

That all this radiant world was wrought for 


im! 
One blissful faith his.life divinely cheers 
With heavenly joys and fears, 
That sometimes leave his sight in holy tears! 
And — his soul, rich-warmed by sacred 
eat, 
Dear memories move and meet, 
Like shadowy ripples over. golden wheat. 
Belgravia. EpGAR FAWCETT, 


IN LOVE’S ECLIPSE. 
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WHEN death—the dreadful shadow of the 
earth — 

Rests on the mortal face of Love’s twin star, 

Love turns dismayed, as if that shadowy bar 
Could shut him off forever in his dearth ; 

He turns within, and lo! a shy, new birth, 
A spark of light from near, or from afar, 
Pierces the darkness till, a fiery car, 

It lifts him into light more wonder-worth, 

Sad love! bewail not tho’ you be bereft, 

Nor faint not for the weary road you fare ; 
The spark enkindled when your heart is cleft, 
The strength that grows from burthens that 

you bear, 

Are gifts of grace for many that were left 

Undowered, but for treasure you must share. 


IL, 


O ye elect of sorrow and of love 
Who bear for others’ weal a double strain, 
And share the surplus of love’s costly gain 

With hearts his presence doth more feebly 

move, 





TWO MOODS, ETC. cry 
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Count not your grief’s excess too far above 
The js of those you serve, nor all dis- 
ain 
The lesser pressure of the barren pain 
The light of love in love’s surcease.may prove. 
Pity the poor who are by God’s decree 
Your pensioners, and fear not, for your part, 
To harbor love, how dear soe’er he be. 
O love that cometh, love that may depart, 
The gates of life are set so wide by thee ! 
The lord of love can enter where thou art! 
August 11th, EMILY PFEIFFER. 
Spectator. 


TO AN ICONOCLASTIC POET. 


| FIGHT not dead gods, nor think the incense- 


clou 
Which in our day hides the Eternal Face 
Comes from a priestly hand, The heavenly 
grace 
Thou see’st in a bare room or city’s crowd, 
Abides no less within the costliest fane 
Which humble worshippers with patience rear 
To speak their thought, and tell them God is 
near. 
They have done what they could, and not in 


vain, 
But love of wealth and of luxurious, ease, — 
These-are our idols now. - Poet, fight these! 
Stepney, £. J. E. S. 
- Spectator. 


SUMMER. 
(FOR A PICTURE.) 


SHE sat beneath an ancient spreading oak 
At close of day, the while the young May 
moon 
Rose like a queen to grant the promised 


On ; 
He lying at her feet, his purple cloak 
Beside him, while delicious silence woke 
Heart-echoes, Fronds of fairy ferns made 
tune 
In the soft-sighing wind, and foxgloves soon 
Answered the strains, and the sweet silence 
broke. 
Around them bloomed primrose and violet, 
The daffodil, and dear forget-me-not ; 
The while the fragrant woodruff made regret 
That they so soon should leave the charméd 


spot ; 
And the fond lovers looked with lips apart — 
Summer in nature, summer in each heart. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. AusTIN LESLIE. 
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‘THE FIRST EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE FIRST EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 


WHEN browsing at random in a respect- 
able library, one is pretty sure to hit upon 
the early numbers of the 2dinburgh Re- 
view, and prompted in consequence to ask 
oneself the question, what are the intrinsic 
merits of writing which produced so great 
an effect upon our grandfathers? The 
Review, we may say, has lived into a 
third generation. The last survivor of 
the original set has passed away; and 
there are but few relics even of that 
second galaxy of authors amongst whom 
Macaulay was the most brilliant star. 
One may speak, therefore, without shock- 
ing existing susceptibilities, of the 7e- 
view in its first period, when Jeffrey, 
Sydney Smith, and Brougham were the 
most prominent names. A man may still 
call himself middle-aged and yet have a 
distinct memory of Brougham courting, 
rather too eagerly, the applause of the-So- 
cial Science Association ; of Jeffrey, as he 
appeared in his kindly old age, when he 
could hardly have spoken sharply of a Lake 
poet; and even of the last outpourings of 
the irrepressible gaiety of Sydney Smith. 
But the period of their literary activity is 
already so distant as to have passed into 
the domain of history. It is the same 
thing to say that it already belongs in some 
degree to the neighboring or overlapping 
domain of fiction. 

There is, in fact, already a conventional 
history of the early Edinburgh Review, 
repeated without hesitation in all literary 
histories and assumed in a thousand allu- 
sions, which becomes a little incredible 
when we take down the dusty old volumes, 
where dingy calf has replaced the original 
splendors of the blue and yellow, and 
which have inevitably lost much of their 
savor during more than half a century’s 
repose. The story of the original publi- 
cation has been given by the chief found- 
ers. Edinburgh, at the beginning of the 
century, was one of those provincial cen- 
tres of intellectual activity which have an 
increasing difficulty in maintaining them- 
selves against metropolitan attractions. 
In the last half of the eighteenth century, 
such philosophical activity as existed in 
the country seemed to have taken refuge 





in the northern half of the island. A set 
of brilliant young men, living in a society 
still proud of the reputation of Hume, . 
Adam Smith, Reid, Robertson, Dugald. 
Stewart, and other northern luminaries, 
might naturally be susceptible to the stim- 
ulus of literary ambition. In politics the 
most rampant Conservatism, rendered bit- 
ter by the recent experience of the French 
Revolution, exercised a sway in Scotland 
more undisputed and vigorous than it is 
now easy to understand. The younger 
men who inclined to Liberalism, were nat- 
urally prepared to welcome an organ for 
the expression of their views. Accord- 
ingly a knot of clever lads (Smith was 
31, Jeffrey 29, Brown 24, Horner 24, and 
Brougham 23), met in the third (not, as 
Smith afterwards said, the “eighth or 
ninth”) story of a house in Edinburgh 
and started the journal by acclamation. 
The first number appeared in October 
1802, and produced, we are told, an “ elec- 
trical” effect. Its old humdrum rivals 
collapsed before it. Its science, its phi- 
losophy, its literature were equally ad- 
mired. Its politics excited the wrath and 
dread of Tories and the exultant delight 
of Whigs. It was, says Cockburn, a 
“ pillar of fire,” a far-seen beacon suddenly 
lighted in a dark place. Its able advo- 
cacy of political principles was as striking 
as its judicial air of criticism, unprece- 
dented in periodical literature. To appre- 
ciate its influence, we must remember, 
says Sydney Smith, that in those days a 
number of reforms, now familiar to us all, 
were still regarded as startling innovations. 
The Catholics were not emancipated, nor 
the game-laws softened, nor the Court of 
Chancery reformed, nor the slave-trade 
abolished. Cruel punishment still dis- 
graced the criminal code, libel was put 
down with vindictive severity, prisoners 
were not allowed counsel in capital cases, 
and many other grievances now wholly or 
partially redressed were still flourishing in 
full force. 

Were they put down solely by the Edin- 
burgh Review? That, of course, would 
not be alleged by its most ardent admir- 
ers; though Sydney Smith certainly holds 
that the attacks of the Edinburgh were 
amongst the most efficient causes of the 
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many victories which followed. I am not 
concerned to dispute the statement; nor 
in fact do I doubt that it contains much 
truth. But if we look at the Review sim- 
ply as literary critics, and examine its 
volumes expecting to be edified by such 
critical vigor and such a plentiful outpour- 
ing of righteous indignation in burning 
language as might correspond to this pic- 
ture of a great organ of liberal opinion, we 
shall, I fear, be cruelly disappointed. Let 
us speak the plain truth at once. Every 
one who turns from the periodical litera- 
ture of the present day to the original 
Edinburgh Review, will be amazed at. its 
inferiority. It is generally dull and, when 
not dull, flimsy. The vigor has departed; 
the fire is extinct. To some extent, of 
course, this is inevitable. Even the mag- 
nificent eloquence of Burke has lost some 
of its early gloss. We can read, compar- 
atively unmoved, passages that would have 
once carried us off our legs in the exuber- 
ant torrent of passionate invective. But, 
making all possible allowance for the fad- 
ing of all things human, I think that every 
reader who is frank will admit his disap- 
pointment. Here and there, of course, are 
amusing passages ; Sydney Smith’s humor 
or some of Jeffrey’s slashing and swag- 
gering retains a few sparks of fire. - The 
pertness and petulance of the youthful 
critics is amusing, though hardly in the 
way intended by themselves. But, as a 
rule, one may most easily characterize the 
contents by saying that few of the articles 
would have a chance of acceptance by the 
editor of a first-rate periodical to-day ; and 
that the majority belong to an inferior 
variety of what is now called “ padding” 
— mere perfunctory bits of work, obvi- 
ously manufactured by the critic out of 
the book before him. 

The great political importance of the 
Edinburgh Review belongs to a later 
period. When the Whigs began to re- 
vive after the long reign of Tory princi- 
ples, and such questions as Roman Cath- 
olic Emancipation and Parliamentary 
Reform were seriously coming to the front, 
the Review grew to be a most effective 
organ of the rising party. Even in earlier 
years, it was doubtless a matter of real 
moment that the ablest periodical of the 
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day should manifest sympathies with the 
cause then so profoundly depressed. But 
in those years there is nothing of that 
vehement and unsparing advocacy of Whig 
principles which we might expect from a 
band of youthful enthusiasts. So far in- 
deed was the Review from unhesitating 
partisanship that the sound Tory Scott 
contributed to its pages for some years; 
and so late as the end of 1807 invited 
Southey, a still more unsparing Tory, as 
became a “renegade” or a “convert,” to 
enlist under Jeffrey. Southey, it is true, 
was prevented from joining by scruples 
shared by his correspondent, but it was 
not for another year that the breach be- 
came irreparable. The final offence was 
given by the “famous article upon Ceval- 
los,” which appeared in October 1808. 
Even at that period Scott understood some 
remarks of Jeffrey’s as an offer to suppress 
the partisan tendencies of his Review. 
Jeffrey repudiated this interpretation; but 
the statement is enough to show that, for 
six years after its birth, the Review had 
not been conducted in such a way as to 
pledge itself beyond all redemption in the 
eyes of staunch Tories.* 

The Cevallos article, the work in uncer- 
tain proportions of Brougham and Jeffrey, 
was undoubtedly calciilated to give offence. 
It contained an eloquent expression of 
foreboding as to the chances of the war in 


* Scott’s letter, stating that this overture had been 
made by Jeffrey under terror of the Quarterly was © 
first published in Lockhart’s “‘ Life of Scott.’? Jeffrey 
denied that he could ever have made the offer, both 
because his contributors were too independent and be- 
cause he had always considered politics to be (as he 
remembered to have told Scott) the “right leg” of 
the Review. Undoubtedly, though Scott’s letter was 
written at the, time and Jeffrey’s contradiction many 
years afterwards, it seems that Scott must have exag- 
gerated. And yet in Horner’s “ Memoirs,’’ we find a 
letter from Jeffrey which goes far to show that there 
was more than might be suppdsed to confirm Scott’s 
statement. Jeffrey begs for Horner’s assistance in the 
‘ day of need,’’ caused by the Cevallos article and the 
threatened Quarterly. He tells Horner that he may 
write upon any subject he pleases—‘*‘ only no party 
politics, and nothing but exemplary moderation and 
impartiality on all politics. I have allowed too much 
mischief to be done from my mere indifference and 
love of sport; but it would be inexcusable to spoil the 
powerful instrument we have got hold of for the sake 
of teasing and playing tricks.”” (Horner’s “ Memoirs,” 
i. 439.) It wason the occasion of the Cevallos article 
that the Earl of Buchan solemnly kicked the Review 
from his study into the street—a performance which 


| he supposed would be fatal to its circulation. 
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Spain. The Whigs, whose policy had 
been opposed to the war, naturally prophe- 
sied its ill success, and, until this period, 
facts had certainly not confuted their 
auguries. It was equally natural that their 
opponents should be scandalized by their 
apparent want of patriotism. Scott’s in- 
dignation was characteristic. The Edin- 
burgh Review, he says, “tells you coolly, 
‘We foresee a revolution in this country 
as well as Mr. Cobbett;’ and, to say the 
truth, by degrading the person of the sov- 
ereign, exalting the power of the French 
armies and the wisdom of their counsels, 
holding forth that peace (which they allow 
can only be purchased by the humiliating 
prostration of our honor) is indispensable 
to the very existence of this country, I 
think that for these two years past, they 
have done their utmost to hasten the ful- 
filment of their own prophecy.” Yet, he 
adds, nine thousand copies are printed 
quarterly, “no genteel family can pretend 
to be without it,” and it contains the only 
valuable literary criticism of the day. The 
antidote was to be supplied by the founda- 
tion of the Quarterly. The Cevallos arti- 
cle, as Brougham says,* “first made the 
reviewers conspicuous as Liberals.” 
Jeffrey and his friends were in fact in 
the very difficult position of all middle 
parties during a period of intense national 
and patriotic excitement. If they attacked 
Perceval or Canning or Castlereagh in one 
direction, they were equally opposed to 
the rough and ready democracy of Cob- 
bett or Burdett, and to the more philosoph- 
ical radicalism of men like Godwin or 
Bentham. They were generally too young 
to have been infected by the original Whig 
sympathy for the French Revolution, or 
embittered by the reaction. They con- 
demned the principles of ’89 as decidedly 
if not as heartily as the Tories. The dif- 
ference, as Sydney Smith said to his imag- 
inary Tory Abraham Plymley, is “in the 
means, not inthe end. We both love the 
constitution, respect the king, and abhor 
the French.” Only, as the difference 
about the means was diametrical, Tories 


* See the privately printed correspondence of Mr. 
Macvey Napier, a remarkably interesting book, to 
which I venture to refer, as it has already formed the 
subject of some public notices. 
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naturally held them to be playing into the 
hands of destructives, though more out of 
cowardice than malignity. In such a posi- 
tion it is not surprising if the reviewers 
generally spoke in apologetic terms and 
with bated breath. They could protest 
against the dominant policy as rash and 
bigoted, but could not put forwards con- 
flicting principles without guarding them- 
selves against the imputation of favoring 
the common enemy. The Puritans of 
Radicalism set down this vacillation to a 
total want of fixed principle, if not to 
baser motives. The first volume of the 
Westminster Review (1824) contains a 
characteristic assault upon the “ see-saw ” 
system of the Edinburgh by the two Mills. 
The Edinburgh is sternly condemned for 
its truckling to the aristocracy, its coward- 
ice, political immorality, and (of all things !) 
its sentimentalism. In after years J. S. 
Mill contributed to its pages himself; but 
the opinion of his fervid youth was that of 
the whole Bentham school.* It is plain, 
however, that the Review, even when it had 
succeeded, did not absorb the activities of 
its contributors so exclusively as is some- 
times suggested. They rapidly dispersed 
to enter upon different careers. Even 
before the first number appeared, Jeffrey 
complains that almost all his friends are 
about to emigrate to London; and the 
prediction was soon verified. Sydney 
Smith left to begin his career as a clergy- 
man in London; Horner and Brougham 
almost immediately took to the English 
bar, with a view to pushing into public life ; 
Allen joined Lord Holland; Charles Bell 
set up in a London practice; two other 
promising contributors took offence, and 
deserted the Review in its infancy; and 
Jeffrey was left almost alone, though still 
a centre of attraction to the scattered 
group. He himself only undertook the 
editorship, on the understanding that he 
might renounce it as soon as he could do 
without it; and always guarded himself 
most carefully against any appearance of 
deserting a legal for a literary career. 
Although the Edinburgh cénacle was not 
dissolved, its bonds were greatly loosened ; 


* See Mill’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” p. 92, for an intere 
esting account of these articles. 
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the chief contributors were in no sense 
men who looked upon literature as a prin- 
cipal occupation ; and Jeffrey, as much as 
Brougham and Horner, would have resent- 
ed, as a mischievous imputation, the sug- 
gestion that his chief energies were 
devoted to the Review. In some sense 
this might be an advantage. An article 
upon politics or philosophy is, of course, 
better done by a professed statesman and 
thinker than by a literary hack; but, on 
the other hand, a man who turns aside 
from politics or philosophy to do mere 
hackwork, does it worse than the professed 
man of letters. Work, taken up at odd 
hours to satisfy editorial importunity or 
add a few pounds to a narrow income, is 
apt to show the characteristic defects of 
all amateur performances. A very large 
part of the early numbers is amateurish in 
this objectionable sense. It is mere hand- 
to-mouth information, and is written, so to 
speak, with the left hand. A clever man 
has turned over the last new book of trav- 
els or poetry, or made a sudden incursion 
into foreign literature or into some passage 
of history entirely fresh to him, and has 
given his first impressions with an audac- 
ity which almost disarms one by its ex- 
traordinary naiveté. The standard of 
such disquisitions was then so low that 
writing which would now be impossible 
passed muster without an objection. 
When, in later years, Macaulay discussed 
Hampden or Chatham, the book which he 
ostensibly reviewed was a mere pretext for 
producing the rich stores of a mind trained 
by years of previous historical study. 
Jeffrey wrote about Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
*“ Memoirs” and Pepys’ “Diary” as 
though the books had for the first time 
revealed to him the existence of Puritans 
or of courtiers under the Restoration. 
The author of an article upon German 
metaphysics at the present day would think 
it necessary to show that if he had not the 
portentous learning which Sir William 
Hamilton embodied in his Edinburgh arti- 
cles, he had at least read the book under 
review, and knew something of the lan- 
guage. The author of a contemptuous 
review of Kant, in'an early number of the 
Edinburgh, makes it even ostentatiously 
evident that he has never read a line of 
the original, and that his whole knowledge 
is derived from what (by his own account) 
is a very rambling and inadequate French 
essay. The young gentlemen who wrote 
in those days have a jaunty mode of pro- 
nouncing upon all conceivable topics with- 
out even affecting to have studied the 
subject, which is amusing in its way, and 





which fully explains the flimsy nature of 
their performance. 

The authors, in fact, regarded these 
essays, at the time, as purely ephemeral. 
The success of the Review suggested 
republication long afterwards. The first 
collection of articles, was, I presume, 
Sydney Smith’s, in 1839; Jeffrey’s and 
Macaulay’s followed in 1843; and at that 
time even Macaulay thought it necessary 
to explain that the republication was 
forced upon him by the Americans. The 
plan of passing even the most serious 
books through the pages of a periodical 
has become so common that such modesty 
would now imply the emptiest affectation. 
The collections of Jeffrey and Sydney Smith 
will give a sufficient impression of the 
earlier numbers of the Review. The only 
contributors of equal reputation were 
Horner and Brougham. Horner, so far as 
one can judge, was a typical representa- 
tive of those solid, indomitable Scotchmen 
whom one knows not whether to respect 
for their energy or to dread as the most 
intolerable of bores. He plodded through 
legal, metaphysical, scientific, and literary 
studies like an elephant forcing his way 
through a jungle; and labored as reso- 
lutely and systematically to acquire graces 
of style as to master the intricacies of the 
“dismal science.” At an early age, and 
with no advantages of position, ‘he had. 
gained extraordinary authority in Parlia- 
ment. Sydney Smith said of him that he 
had the Ten Commandments written on 
his face, and looked so virtuous that he 
might commit any crime with impunity. 
His death probably deprived us of a most 
exemplary statesman and first-rate chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, but it can hardly 
have been a great loss to literature.* His 
contributions gave some solid economical 
speculation to the Review, but were nei- 


* Passages from Horners journals, given in his 
“Memoirs,” are quaint illustrations of the frame of 
mind generally inculcated in manuals for the use of 
virtuous young men. At the age of twenty-eight, he 
resolves one day to meditate upon various topics, dis- 
tributed under nine heads, including the society to be 
formed in the metropolis; the characters to be studied ; 
the scale of intimacies; the style of conversation; the 
use of other men’s minds in self-education; the regula- 
tion of ambition, of political sentiments, connections 
and conduct ; the importance of ‘‘ steadily systematizing 
all plans and aims of life, and so providing against con- 
tingencies as to put happiness at least out of the reach 
of accident,’’ and the cultivation of moral feelings by 
ny ao sentiments and pleasing associations” de- 
rived from poets, moralists, or actual life. Sydney 
Smith, in a very lively portrait, says that Horner was 
the*best, kindest, simplest, and most incorruptible of 
mankind ; but intimates sufficiently that his impenetra- 
bility to the facetious was something almost unexame 
pied. A jest upon an important subject was, it seem 
the only affliction which his strength of principle woul 
not enable him to bear with patience. 
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ther numerous nor lively. Brougham’s 
amazing vitality wasted itself in a different 
way. His multifarious energy, from early 
boyhood to the borders of old age, would 
be almost incredible, if we had not the 
-— fortune to be contemporaries of Mr. 
ladstone. His share in the opening 
numbers of the Review is another of the 
points upon which there is an odd conflict 
of testimony.* But from a very —_ 
period he was the most voluminous and, 
at times, the most valuable of contributors. 
It has been said that he once wrote a 
whole number, including articles upon 
lithotomy and ‘Chinese music. It is more 
authentic that he contributed six articles 
to one number, at the very crisis of his 
litical career, and at the same period he 
Coasts of having written a fifth of the 
whole Review to that time. He would 
sit down in a morning and write off twenty 
pages at a single effort. Jeffrey compares 
his own editorial authority to that of a 
feudal monarch over some independent 
barons. When Jeffrey gave up the Re- 
view, this “baron” aspired to something 
more like domination than independence. 
He made the unfortunate editor’s life a 
burden to him. He wrote voluminous let- 
ters, objurgating, entreating, boasting of 
past services, denouncing rival contribu- 
tors, declaring that a — for the views 
of any other man was base subservience 
to a renegade ministry, or foolish attention 
to the hints of understrappers, threaten- 
ing, if he was neglected, to set up a rival 
review, and generally hectoring, bullying, 
and declaiming in a manner which gives 
one the highest opinion of the diplomatic 
skill of the editor, who managed, without 
truckling, to avoid a breach with his tre- 
mendous contributor. Brougham indeed 
was not quite blind to the fact that the 7e- 
view was as useful to him as he could be 
to the Review, and was therefore more 
amenable than might have been expected, 
in the last resort. But he was in every 
relation one of those men who are near] 
as much hated and dreaded by their ook 
leagues as by the adversary —a kind of 
irrepressible rocket, only too easy to dis- 


* It would appear, from one of Jeffrey’s statements, 
that Brougham selfishly hung back till after the third 
number of the Review, and its “assured success” 
(Horner’s “* Memoirs,” i., p. 186, and Macvey Na- 

ier’s “‘ Correspondence,”’ p. 422); from another, that 

rougham, hood! anxious to contribute, was excluded 
by Sydney Smith, from prudential motives. On the 
other hand, Brougham in his autobiography claims (by 
name) seven articles in the first number, five in the 
second, eight in the third, and five in the fourth; in 
five of which he had a collaborator. His hesitation, he 
says, ended before the appearance of the first number, 
and was due to doubts as to Jeffrey’s being allowed 
sufficient power. 
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charge, but whose course defied predic- 
tion. 

It is, however, admitted by every one 
that the literary results of this portentous 
activity were essentially ephemeral. His 
writings are hopelessly commonplace in 
substance, and slipshod in style. His gar- 
den offers a bushel of potatoes instead of 
a single peach. Much of Brougham’s 
work was up to the level necessary to give 
effect to the manifesto of an active poli- 
tician. It was a fair exposition of the 
arguments. common at the time; but it 
has nowhere that stamp of originality in 
—— or brilliance in expression which 
could confer upon it a permanent vitality. 

Jeffrey and Sydney Smith deserve more 
respectful treatment. Macaulay speaks of 
his first edition with respectful enthu- 
siasm. He says of the collected contribu- 
tions that the “variety and fertility of 
Jeffrey’s mind” seem more extraordinary 
than ever. Scarcely could any three men 
have produced such “diversified excel- 
lence.” “ WhenI compare him with Syd- 
ney and myself, I feel, with humility 
perfectly sincere, that his range is im- 
measurably wider than ours. And this is 
only as a writer. But he is not only a 
writer, he has been a great advocate, and 
he is a great judge. Take him all in all, I 
think him more nearly an immortal genius 
than any man of our time; certainly far 
more nearly than Brougham, much as 
Brougham affects the character.” Macau- 
lay hated Brougham, and was, perhaps, a 
little unjust to him. But what are we to 
say of the writings upon which this pane- 
gyric is pronounced ? 

Jeffrey’s collected articles include about 
eighty out of two hundred reviews, nearly 
all contributed to the Edinburgh within its 
first period of twenty-five years. They fill 
four volumes, and are distributed under the 
seven heads — general literature, history, 
poetry, metaphysics, fiction, politics, and 
miscellaneous. Certainly there is versa- 
tility enough implied in such a list, and we 
may be sure that he has ample opportunity 
for displaying whatever may bein him. It 
is, however, easy to dismiss some of these 
divisions. Jeffrey knew history as an En- 
_— gentleman of average cultivation 

new it; that is to say, not enough to jus- 
tify him in writing about it. He knew as 
much of metaphysics as a clever lad was 
likely to pick up at Edinburgh during the 
reign of Dugald Stewart ; his essays in that 
kind, though they show some aptitude and 
abundant confidence, do not now deserve 
serious attention. His chief speculative 
performance was an essay upon beauty 
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contributed to the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” of which his biographer says 
quaintly that it is “as sound as the subjeet 
admits of.” It is crude and meagre in 
substance. The principal conclusion is 
the rather unsatisfactory one for a profes- 
sional critic that there are no particular 
rules about beauty, and consequently that 
one taste is aboutas good as another. 
Nobody, however, could be less inclined to 
apply this over liberal theory to questions 
of literary taste. There, he evidently 
holds, there is most decidedly a right and 
wrong, and everybody is very plainly in 
the wrong who differs from himself. 
Jeffrey’s chief fame — or, should we say, 
notoriety? — was gained, and his merit 
should “ tested by his success, in this 
department. The greatest triumph that a 
literary critic can win is the early recogni- 
tion of genius not yet appreciated by his 
contemporaries. The next test of his 
merit is his capacity for pronouncing sound 
judgment upon controversies which are 
fully before the public; and, finally, no 
inconsiderable merit must be allowed to 
any critic who has a vigorous taste of his 
own — not hopelessly eccentric or silly — 
and expresses it with true literary force. 
If not a judge, he may in that case be a 
useful advocate. 
_ What can we say for Jeffrey upon this 
understanding? Did he ever encourage a 
rising genius? The sole approach to such 
a success is an appreciative notice of 
Keats, which would be the more satisfac- 
tory if poor Keats had not been previously 
assailed by the opposition journal. The 
other judgments are for the most part pro- 
nounced upon men already celebrated ; and 
the single phrase which has survived is the 
celebrated “ This will never do,” direct- 
ed against Wordsworth’s “ Excursion.” 
Every critic is liable to blunder; but Jef- 
frey’s blundering is amazingly systematic 
and comprehensive. In the last of his 
poetical critiques (October 1829) he sums 
up his critical experience. He doubts 
whether Mrs. Hemans, whom he is 
reviewing at the time, will be immortal. 
“The tuneful quartos of Southey,” he 
says, “are already little better than lum- 
ber; and the rich melodies of Keats and 
Shelley, and the fantastical emphasis of 
Wordsworth, and the plebeian pathos of 
Crabbe, are melting fast from the field of 
vision. The novels of Scott have put out 
his poetry. Even the splendid strains of 
Moore are fading into distance and dim- 
ness, except when they have been married 
to immortal music; and the blazing star 
of Byron himself is receding from its place 





of pride.” Who survive this general de- 
cay? Not Coleridge, who is not even 
mentioned; nor is Mrs. Hemans secure. 
The two who show least marks of decay 
are — of all people in the world — Rogers 
and Campbell! It is only to be added that 
this summary was republished in 1843, by 
which time the true proportions of the 
great reputations of the period were be- 
coming more obvious to an ordinary ob- 
server. It seems almost incredible now 
that any sane critic should pick out Rog- 
ers and Campbell as the sole enduring 
relics from the age of Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Coleridge, and Byron. 

Doubtless a critic should rather draw 
the moral of his own fallibility than of his 
superiority to Jeffrey. Criticism is a still 
more perishing commodity than poetry. 
Jeffrey was a man of unusual intelligence 
and quickness of feeling; and a follower 
in his steps should think twice before he 
ventures to cast the first stone. If all 
critics who have grossly blundered are 
therefore to be pronounced utterly incom- 
petent, we should, I fear, have to condemn 
nearly every one who has taken up the 
profession. Not only Dennis and Rymer, 
but Dryden, Pope, Addison, Johnson, 
Gray, Wordsworth, Byron, and even Cole- 
ridge, down to the last new critic in the 
latest and most fashionable journals, would 
have to be censured. Still there:are blun- 
ders and blunders; and some of Jeffrey’s 
sins in that kind are such as it is not very 
easy to forgive. If he attacked great 
men, it has been said in his defence, he 
attacked those parts of their writings which 
were really objectionable. And, of course, 
nobody will deny that (for example) 
Wordsworth’s wilful and ostentatious in- 
version of accepted rules presented a very 
tempting mark to the critic. But —to say 
nothing of Jeffrey’s failure to discharge 
adequately the correlative duty of generous 
praise —it must be admitted that his ridi- 
cule seems to strike pretty much at ran- 
dom. He picks out Southey, certainly the 
least eminent of the so-called school of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Lamb, as the 
one writer of the set whose poetry deserves 
serious consideration ; and, besides attack- 
ing Wordsworth’s faults, his occasional 
flatness and childishness, selects some of 
his finest poems (e.g. the “ Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality)” as flagrant speci- 
mens of the hopelessly absurd. 

“ The White Doe of Rylstone” may not 
be Wordsworth’s best work; but a man 
who begins a review of it by proclaiming 
it to be “the very worst poem ever im- 
printed in a quarto volume,” who follows 
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up this remark by unmixed’ and indiscrim- 
inating abuse, and who publishes the review 
twenty-eight years later as expressing his 
mature convictions, is certainly proclaiming 
his own gross incompetence. Or, again, 
Jeffrey writes about “ Wilhelm Meister” (in 
1824), — its high reputation in Ger- 
many, and finds in it nothing but a text for 
a dissertation upon the amazing eccentric- 
ity of national taste which can admire 
“sheer nonsense,” and at length proclaims 
himself tired of extracting “so much 
trash.” There is a kind of indecency, a 
wanton disregard of the general consensus 
of opinion in such treatment of a contem- 
porary classic (then just translated by Mr. 
Carlyle, and so brought within Jeffrey’s 
sphere) which one would hope to be now 
impossible. It is true that Jeffrey relents 
a little at the end, admits that Goethe has 
“ great talent,” and would like to withdraw 
some cf his censure. Whilst, therefore, 
he regards it as an instance of that diver- 
sity of national taste which makes a writer 
idolized in one country who would not be 
tolerated in another, he would hold it out 
rather as an object of wonder than con- 
tempt. Though the greater part “ would 
not be endured, and, indeed, could not 
have been written in England,” there are 
many passages of which any country 
might naturally be proud. Truly this is an 
illustration of Jeffrey’s fundamental prin- 
ciple that taste has no laws, and is a mat- 
ter of accidental caprice. 

It may be said that better critics have 
erred with equal recklessness. De Quin- 
cey, who could be an admirable critic 
where his indolent prejudices were not 
concerned, is even more dead to the merits 
of Goethe. Byron’s critical remarks are 
generally worth reading, in spite of his 
wilful eccentricity ; and he spoke of Words- 
worth and Southey still more brutally than 
Jeffrey, and admired Rogers as unreason- 
ably. In such cases we may admit the 
principle already suggested, that even the 
most reckless criticism has a kind of value 
when it implies a genuine (even though a 
mistaken) taste. So long as a man says 
sincerely what he thinks, he tells us some- 
thing worth knowing. 

Unluckily this is just where Jeffrey is 
apt to fail; though he affects to be a dic- 
tator, he is really a follower of the fashion. 
He could put up with Rogers’ flattest 
“correctness,” Moore’s most intolerable 
tinsel, and even Southey’s most ponderous 
epic poetry, because admiration was re- 
spectable. He could endorse, though 
rather coldly, the general verdict in Scott’s 
favor, only guarding his dignity by some 





not too judicious criticism ; preferring, for 
example, the sham romantic business of 
the “Lay” to the incomparable vigor of 
the rough moss-troopers, 


Who sought the beeves that made their broth, 
In Scotland and in England both — 


terribly undignified lines, as Jeffrey thinks. 
So far, though his judicial swagger s'rikes 
us now as being rather absurd, and we feel 
that he is passing sentence on bigger men 
than himself, he does fairly enough. But, 
unluckily, the Edinburgh wanted a butt. 
All lively critical journals, it would seem, 
resemble the old-fashioned squires who 
kept a badger ready to be baited whenever 
a little amusement was desirable. The 
rising school of Lake poets, with their aus- 
tere professions and real weaknesses, was 
just the game to show a little sport; and, 
accordingly, poor Jeffrey blundered into 
grievous misapprehensions, and has sur- 
vived chiefly by his worst errors. The 
simple fact is, that he accepted whatever 
seemed to.a hasty observer to be the safest 
Opinion, that which was current in the 
most orthodox critical circles, and ex- 
pressed it with rather more point than his 
neighbors. But his criticism implies no 
serious thought or any deeper sentiment 
than pleasure at having found a good 
laughing-stock. The most unmistakable 
bit of genuine expression of his own feel- 
ings in Jeffrey’s writings is, I think, to be 
found in his letters to Dickens. “Oh! 
my dear, dear Dickens!” he exclaims, 
“what a No. 5” (of “ Dombey and Son”) 
“you have now given us. I have so cried 
and sobbed over it last night and again 
this morning, and felt my heart purified by 
those tears, and blessed and loved you for 
making me shed them; and I never can 
bless and love you enough. Since that 
divine Nelly was found dead on her hum- 
ble couch, beneath the snow and ivy, there 
has been nothing like the actual dying of 
that sweet Paul in the summer sunshine of 
that lofty room.” The emotion is a little 
senile, and most of us think it misplaced ; 
but at least it is genuine. The earlier 
thunders of the Zainburgh Review have 
lost their terrors, because they are in fact 
mere echoes of commonplace opinion. 
They are often clever enough and have all 
the air of judicial authortey, but we feel 
that they are empty shamsiconcealing no 
solid core of strong personal feeling even 
of the perverse variety. The critic has 
been asking himself, not “What do I 
feel?” but “ What is the correct remark 
to make?” 

Jeffrey’s political writing suggests, I 
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think, in some respects a higher estimate 
of his merits. He has not, it is true, very 
strong convictions, but his sentiments are 
liberal in the better sense of the word, and 
he has a more philosophical tone than is 
usual with English publicists. He appre- 
Ciates the truths, now become common- 
place, that the political constitution of the 
country should be developed so as to give 
free play for the underlying social forces 
without breaking abruptly with the old 
traditions. He combats with dignity the 
narrow prejudices which led to a policy of 
rigid repression, and which, in his opinion, 
could only lead to revolution, But the 
effect of his principles is not a little marred 
by a certain timidity both of character and 
intellect. Hopefulness should be the mark 
of an ardent reformer, and Jeffrey seems 
to be always decided by his fears. His 
favorite topic is the advantage of a strong 
middle party, for he is terribly afraid of a 
collision between the two extremes; he 
can only look forwards to despotism if the 
Tories triumph, and a sweeping revolution 
if they are beaten. Meanwhile, for man 
years he thinks it most probable that bot 
parties will be swallowed up by the com- 
mon enemy. Never was there such a de- 
termined croaker. In 1808 he suspects 
that Bonaparte will be in Dublin in about 
fifteen months, when he, if he survives, will 
try to go to America. In 1811 he expects 
Bonaparte to be in Ireland in eighteen 
months, and asks how England can then 
be kept, and whether it would be worth 
keeping? France is certain to conquer 
the Continent, and our interference will 
only “exasperate and accelerate.” Bona- 
ap invasion of Russia in 1813 made 
im still more gloomy. He rejoiced at the 
French defeat as one delivered from a 
— terror, but the return of the emperor 
ejects him again. All he can say of the 
war (just before Waterloo) is that he is 
“ mortally afraid of it,” and that he hates 
Bonaparte “ because he makes me more 
afraid than anybody else.” In 1819 he 
anticipates “tragical scenes” and a san- 
guinary revolution; in 1821 he thinks as 
ill as ever “of the state and prospects of 
the country,” though with less alarm of 
speedy mischief; and in 1822 he looks 
forward to revolutionary wars all over the 
Continent, from which we may possibly 
escape by reason of our “ miserable pov- 
erty;” whilst it is probable that our old 
tyrannies and corruptions will last for 
some four or five thousand years longer. 
A stalwart politician, Whig or Tory, is 
rarely developed out of a Mr. Much- 
Afraid or a Mr. Despondency ; they are 





too closely related to Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways. Jeftrey thinks it generally a duty 
to conceal his fears arid affect a confidence 
which he does not feel; but perhaps the 
best piece of writing in his essays is that 
in which he for once gives full expression 
to his pessimist sentiment. It occurs ina 
review of a book in which Madame de 
Staél maintains the doctrine of human 
perfectibility. Jeffrey explains his more 
despondent view in a really eloquent pas- 
sage. He thinks that the increase of 
educated intelligence will not diminish the 
permanent causes of human misery. War 
will be as common as ever, wealth will be 
used with at least equal selfishness, luxury 
and dissipation. will increase, enthusiasm 
diminish, intellectual originality will be- 
come rarer, the division of labor will make 
men’s lives pettier and more mechanical, 
and pauperism grow with the development 
of manufactures. When republishing his 
essays Jeffrey expresses his continued 
adherence to these views, and they are 
more interesting than most of his work, 
because they have at least the merits of 
originality and sincerity. Still, one can- 
not help observing that if the Edinburgh 
Review was an efficient organ of progress, 
it was not from any ardent faith in progress 
entertained by its chief conductor. 

It is a relief to turn from Jeffrey to 
eed Smith. The highest epithet ap- 
plicable to Jeffrey is clever, to which we 
may prefix some madest intensitive. He 
is a brilliant, versatile, and at bottom lib- 
eral and kindly man of the world ; but he 
never gets fairly beyond the border-line 
which irrevocably separates lively talent 
from original power. There are dozens of 
writers who could turn out work on the same 
pattern and about equally good. Smith, 
on the other hand, stamps all his work with 
his peculiar characteristics. It is original 
and unmistakable; and in a certain de- 
partment — not, of course, a very high one 
—he has almost unique merits. I do not 
think that the “ Plymley Letters ” can be 
surpassed by anything in the language as 
specimens of the terse, effective treatment 
of a ye subject in language suitable for 
popular readers. Of course they have no 
pretence to the keen polish of festa, or 
the weight of thought of Burke, or the 
rhetorical splendors of Milton; but their 
humor, freshness, and spirit are inimitable. 
The “Drapier Letters,” to which they 
have often been compared, were more 
effective at the moment; but no fair critic 
can deny, I think, that a Smith’s 
performance is now incomparably more in- 
teresting than Swift’s. 
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The comparison between the dean and 
the canon is an obvious one, and has often 
been made. There is a likeness in the 
external history of the two clergymen who 
both sought for perferment through poli- 
tics, and were both, even by friends, felt to 
have sinned against professional proprie- 
ties, and were put off with scanty rewards 
in consequence. Both, too, were masters 
of a vigorous = and original humor- 
ists. But the likeness does not go ver 
deep. Swift had the most powerful intel- 
lect and the strongest passion as undenia- 
bly as Smith had the sweetest nature. 
The admirable good humor with which 
Smith accepted his position and devoted 
himself to honest work in an obscure 
country parish is the strongest contrast 
with Swift’s misanthropical seclusion ; and 
nothing can be less like than Smith’s ad- 
mirable domestic history and the mysteri- 
ous love-affairs with Stella and Vanessa. 
Smith’s character reminds us more ony 
of Fuller, whose peculiar humor is muc 
of the same stamp; and who, falling upon 
hard times, and therefore tinged by a more 
melancholy sentiment, yet showed the 
same unconquerable cheerfulness and in- 
tellectual vivacity. ; 

Most of Sydney Smith’s Edinburgh 
articles are of a very slight texture, though 
the reader is rewarded by an occasional 
turn of characteristic quaintness. The 
criticism is of the most simple-minded 
kind; but here and there crops up a com- 
ment which is irresistibly comic. Here, 
for example, is a quaint passage from a 
review of Waterton’s “ Wanderings :” — 


How astonishing are the freaks and fancies 
of nature! To what purpose, we say, is a bird 
placed in the woods of Cayenne, with a bill a 
yard long, making a noise like a puppy-dog, 
and laying eggs in hollow trees? To be sure 
the toucan might retort, To what purpose were 
gentlemen in Bond Street created? To what 
purpose were certain members of Parliament 
created, pestering the House of Commons 
with their ignorance and folly, and impeding 
the business of the country? There is no end 
of such questions. So we will not enter into 
the metaphysics of the toucan. 


Smith’s humor is most aptly used to 
give point to the vigorous logic of a thor- 
oughly healthy nature, contemptuous of all 
nonsense, full of shrewd common sense, 
and righteously indignant in the presence 
of all injustice and outworn abuse. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere a more 
brilliant assault upon the prejudices which 
defend established grievances than the 
inimitable “ Noodle’s Oration,” into which 
Smith has compressed the pith of Ben- 


tham’s “Book of Fallacies.” . There is 
a certain resemblance between the logic 
of Smith and Macaulay, both of whom, it 
must be admitted, are rather given to 
proving commonplaces and inclined to re- 
main on the surface of things. Smith, like 
Macaulay, fully understands the advantage 
of _ the concrete for the abstract, 
and hammering obvious truths into men’s 
heads by dint of homely explanation. 
Smith’s memory does not supply so vast a 
store of parallels as that upon which Ma- 
caulay could draw so freely ; but his humor- 
ous illustrations are more amusing and 
effective. There could not be a happier 
way of putting the argument for what may 
be called the lottery system of endowments 
than the picture o: the respectable baker 
driving past Northumberland House to St. 
Paul’s Churchyard and speculating on the 
chance of elevating his “ little muffin-faced 
son” to a place among the Percies or the 
highest seat in the cathedral. Macaulay 
would have enforced his reasoning by a 
catalogue of successful ecclesiastics. The 
folly of alienating Catholic sympathies, 
during our great struggle, by maintainin 
the old disabilities, is brought out wit 
equal skill by-the apologue in the “ Plym- 
ley Letters” of the orthodox captain of a 
frigate in a dangerous action, securing 
twenty or thirty of his crew, who hap- 
pened to be Papists, under a Protestant 
guard, reminding his sailors in a bitter 
arangue that they are of different reli- 
ions ; exhorting the Episcopal gunner to 
istrust the Presbyterian quarter-master ; 
rushing through blood and brains to exam- 
ine his men in the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
and forbidding any one to sponge or ram 
who has not taken the sacrament accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England. 
It is quite another question whether Smith 
really penetrates to the bottom of the 
question; but the only fault to be found 
with his statement of the case, as he saw 
it, is that it makes it rather too clear. The 
arguments are never all on one side in any 
political question, and the writer who sees 
absolutely no difficulty suggests to a wa 
reader that he is ignoring something rele- 
vant. Still, this is hardly an objection to 
a popular advocate, and it is fair to add 
that Smith’s logic is not more admirable 
than the hearty generosity of his sympathy 
with the oppressed Catholic. The appeal 
to cowardice is lost in the appeal to true 
philanthropic sentiment. 
With all his merits, there is a less fa- 
vorable side to Smith’s advocacy. When 
he was condemned as being too worldly 





and facetious for a priest, it was easy to 
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_retort.that humor is not of necessity irreli- 
gious. It might be added that in his writ- 
ings it is apy subservient to solid 

‘argument, In a London party he might 
throw the reins upon the neck of his fancy 
and go on playing with a ludicrous image 
till his audience felt the agony of laughter 
to be really painful. In his writings, he 
‘aims almost as straight at his mark as 
‘Swift, and is never diverted by the spirit 
of pure fun. The humor always illumi- 
nates well-strung logic. But the scandal 
was not quite groundless. When he di- 
rects his powers against sheer obstruction 
and antiquated prejudice — against abuses 
in prisons or the ——— or education — 
we can have no fault to find; nor is it fair 
to condemn a reviewer because in all 
these questions he is a follower rather 
than a leader. It is enough if he knows 
a good cause when he sees it, and does his 
best to back up reformers in the press, 
though hardly a working reformer, and cer- 
tainly not an originator of reform. But it 
is less easy to excuse his want of sympathy 
for the reformers themselves. 

If there is one thing which Sydney 
Smith dreads and dislikes, it is enthusiasm. 
Nobody would deny, at the present day, 
that the zeal which supplied the true lev- 
erage for some of the greatest social re- 
forms of the time was to be found chiefly 
amongst the so-called Evangelicals and 
Methodists. For them, Smith has noth- 
ing but the heartiest aversion. He is 
always having a quiet jest at the ae 
sentiments of Perceval or Wilberforce, 
and his most prominent articles in the Re- 
view were a series of inexcusably. bitter 
attacks upon the Methodists. He is thor- 
oughly alarmed and disgusted by their prog- 
ress. He thinks them likely to succeed, 
and says that, if they succeed, “ happiness 
will be destroyed, reason degraded, and 
sound religion banished from the world ;” 
and that a reign of fanaticism will be suc- 
ceeded by “a long period of the grossest 
immortality, atheism, and debauchery.” 
He is not sure that any remedy or consid- 
érable palliative is possible, but he sug- 
gests, as hopeful, the employment of 
ridicule, and applies it himself most un- 
sparingly. When the Methodists try to 
convert the Hindoos, he attacks them furi- 
ously for endangering the empire. They 
naturally reply that a Christian is bound 
to propagate his belief. The answer, 
says Smith, is short: “It is not Christian- 
ity which is introduced (into India), but 
the debased nonsense and -‘mummery of 
the Methodists, which has little more 
to do with the Christian religion than it 





has to do with the religion of China.” 
The missionaries, he says, are so foolish, 
“ that the natives almost instinctively duck 
and pelt them,” as, one cannot help re- 
membering, other missionaries have been 
ducked and pelted. He pronounces the 
enterprise to be hopeless and cruel, and 
clenches his argument by a statement 
which sounds strangely enough in the 
mouth of a sincere Christian : — 


Let us ask [he says] if the Bible is univer- 
sally diffused in Hindostan, what must be the 
astonishment of the natives to find that we are 
forbidden to rob, murder, and steal — we who, 
in fifty years, have extended our empire from 
a few acres about Madras over the whole 
peninsula and sixty millions of people, and 
exemplified in our public conduct every crime 
of which human nature is capable? What 
matchless impudence to follow up such prac- 
tice with such precepts! If we have common 
prudence, let us keep the gospel at home, and 
tell them that Machiavel is our prophet and 
the god of the Manichzans our god. 


We are to make our practice consistent 
by giving up our virtues instead of our 
vices. Of course, Smith ends his article 
by a phrase about “the slow, solid, and 
temperate introduction of Christianity ;” 
but the Methodists might well feel that 
the “matchless impudence” was not all 
on their side, and that this Christian priest, 
had he lived some centuries earlier, would 
have sympathized a good deal more with 
Gallio than with St. Paul. 

It is a question which I need not here 
discuss how far Smith could be justified in 
his ridicule of men who, with all their un- 
deniable absurdity, were at least zealous 
believers in the creed which he —as is 
quite manifest — held in all sincerity. But 
one remark is obvious; the Edinburgh 
reviewers justify, to a certain point, the 
claim put forward by Sydney Smith; they 
condemned many crying abuses, and con- 
demned them heartily. They condemned 
them as thoroughly sensible men of the 
world, animated partly by a really generous 
sentiment, partly by a tacit scepticism as 


to the value of the protected interests, and - 


above all by the strong conviction that it 
was quite essential for the middle party, 
that is, for the bulk of the respectable, well- 
bred classes to throw overboard gross 
abuses which afforded so many points of 
attack to thorough-going radicals. On the 
other hand, they are quite indifferent or 
openly hostile to most of the new forces 
which stirred men’s minds. They patron- 
ized political economy because Malthus 
began by opposing the revolutionary 
dreams of Godwin and his like. Butevery 
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one of the great impulses of the time was 
treated by them in an antagonistic spirit. 
They savagely ridiculed Coleridge, the 
great seminal mind of one philosophical 
school; they fiercely attacked Bentham 
and James Mill, the great leaders of the 
antagonist school; they were equally op- 
posed to the Evangelicals who revered 
Wilberforce, and, in later times, to the 
religious party, of which Dr. Newman was 
the great ornament; in poetry they clung, 
as long as they could, to the safe old prin- 
ciples represented by Crabbe and Rogers; 
they covered Wordsworth and Coleridge 
with almost unmixed ridicule, ignored 
Shelley, and were only tender to Byron 
and Scott, because Scott and Byron were 
fashionable idols. The truth is, that it is 
a mistake to suppose that the eighteenth 
century ended with the year 1800. It 
lasted in the upper currents of opinion till 
at least 1832. Sydney Smith’s theology is 
that of Paley and the common-sense di- 
vines of the previous period. Jeffrey’s 
politics were but skightly in advance of the 
true old Whigs, who still worshipped ac- 
cording to the tradition of their fathers in 
Holland House. The ideal of the party 
was to bring the practice of the country up 
to the theory whose main outlines had been 
accepted in the Revolution of 1688; and 
they studiously shut their eyes to any 
newer intellectual and social movements. 
I do not say this by way of simple con- 
demnation ; for we have daily more reason 
to acknowledge the immense value of calm, 
clear, common sense, which sees the ab- 
surd side of even the best impulses. But 
it is necessary to bear thé fact in mind 
when estimating such claims as those put 
forward by Sydney Smith. The truth 
seems to be that the Edinburgh Review 
enormously raised the tone of periodical 
literature at the time, by opening an arena 
for perfectly independent discussion. Its 
great merit, at starting, was that it was no 
mere publisher’s organ, like its rivals, and 
that it paid contributors well enough to 
attract the most rising talent of the day. 
As the Review progressed, its capacities 
became more generally understood, and its 
writers, as they rose to eminence and 
attracted new allies, put more genuine 
work into articles certain to obtain a wide 
circulation and to come with great author- 
ity. This implies a long step towards the 
development of the present system whose 
merits and defects would deserve a full 
discussion — the system, according to 
which much of the most solid and original 
work of the time first appears in periodi- 


cals. The tone of periodicals has been 





enormously raised, but the effect upon gen- 
eral literature may be more questionable. 
But the Zdindurgh was not in its early 
years a journal with a mission, or the organ 
of an enthusiastic sect. Rather it was the 
instrument used by a number of very 
clever young men to put forward the ideas 
current in the more liberal section of the 
upper classes, with much occasional vigor 
and a large infusion of common sense, But 
also with abundant flippancy and super- 
ficiality, and, in a literary sense, without 
that solidity of workmanship which is. 
essential for enduring vitality. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ROUND THE FIRE. 


Lapy RIvERs’s covetous longing after 
Emmie West as a convenient sick-nurse- 
who might, without scruple, be kept con- 
stantly in attendance, was not a mere pass- 
ing fancy. It recurred again and took the 
persistent shape of an invalid’s craving, 
when a succession of imprudences had 
brought about a state of health that made 
Dr. Urquhart speak warningly, and at last 
obliged Sir Francis to interpose his au-. 
thority against further trifling. 

Mrs. West came often to Eccleston: 
Square, and while Alma was driving or: 
visiting with the Kirkmans, spent , oon 
mornings and afternoons shut up in her’ 
sister’s close dressing-room, and then went 
out into the cold January air to make her: 
way back to distant Saville Street, and, 
reached home exhausted and shivering, to 
the loud-spoken indignation of Emmie and 
Harry, but to the silent satisfaction of Mr. 
West, who, from the depth of his present, 
humiliation, saw a possibility of advantage. 
in this renewal of the intimacies of old 
times. 

Mrs. West was companion enough for. 
her sister as long as actual suffering nee 
her soft voice and sad eyes and resigned: 
poses were felt by Lady Rivers to be the, 

st safeguards to have about her so lon 
as she was obliged to admit the shadow o 
a distant dread into her thoughts, but when 
she began to think she might dismiss that: 
fear to another season, Mrs. West’s grey; 
presence was discovered to be a little op- 
pressive. 

“Poor Emmeline,” Lady Rivers would 
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say to her husband, when he went to her 
sitting-room a few minutes before dinner 
to congratulate her on having had her sis- 
ter’s company through the afternoon. 
“ Poor Emmeline is not much of a com- 
panion for me now. She never had vor 
spirit, and she has let herself sink dread- 
fully under her misfortunes. She cannot 
see that there are a great many alleviating 
circumstances in her case, though I tell her 
she really ought to see it. We all have 
our anxieties, and if I were to look only at 
mine I should be melancholy enongh. 
The trial of poverty is nothing to the trial 
of parting with one’s children. Indeed, I 
tell Emmeline.that if I could keep a duti- 
ful daughter ‘like her Emmie always with 
me I don’t think I should care very much 
for anything else. She confesses that she 
finds it an immense comfort, and she has 
romised that I shall have Emmie to stay 
Sone for a week or two while I am so 
closely shut up, and while Alma’s time is 
too much engaged with visitors for her to 
be often with me.” 
'” “T don’t see why Alma should not give 
up her time to nurse you as well as Emmie 
West.” . 

“ My dear, what are youthinkingof? I 
would not be so selfish for the world. I 
should be miserable if Alma were shut in 
here with me in this close room, losing her 
complexion and everything, just at this 
time when so much is going on of immense 
importance to her. I am not selfish.” 

“ Emmie West’s complexion is not of 
any importance then? There is nothing 
selfish in shutting her up.” 

“ My dear, we can so easily, in so many 
little ways, make it up tothe Wests. Why, 
as we are not likely to give dinner parties 
till I am about again, I have ordered one 
of our weekly hampers of poultry and 
game from Longhurst to be sent to Saville 
Street, instead of here. Mr. West is a 
man who values a second course to his 
dinner, and to be able to give it him is 
an immense comfort to poor Emmeline, I 
find.” 

“It balances the loss of her daughter, 
who is, you say, an immense comfort too, 
eh! But, my dear, why have you not 
thought of doing this before, if they really 
cannot indulge themselves in game unless 
fit is sent to them. I fancy if I were to 
look back, I could find in some corner of 
my mind recollections of dinners in Saville 
Street, when the second course was some- 
thing of a treat to us,too. I have no time 
for such matters; but how is it that you 
did not think of the game sooner?” 

“When we were giving two dinner par- 





ties a week ourselves, it was impossible to 
spare it, and besides, I always think it is a 
pity to let such things grow into a habit. 
They would have depended on its coming 
every week, and it would have been no 
particular pleasure or gratification just 
now.” 

“When it comes as payment for shut- 
ting up poor little Emmie; you are a finan- 
eier lost, my dear. However, if her com- 
plexion is to be saerificed —it is a very 
pretty one, by the way, and beats Alma’s 
altogether — I think I should like the pay- 
ment to be of a more durable kind than a 
few hampers of poultry and game. Our 
success with our own sons does not war- 
rant interference with other people’s, or 
we might offer to do something for one of 
the West lads.” 

“ Yes, something suitable for them, and 
that would not be burdensome to you here- 
after, such as getting a presentation to 
Christ Church for Aubrey. There is noth- 
ing Emmeline would like so well as that.” 

“ You think so ?— well, when I can get 
a moment, I will make another pilgrimage 
to Saville Street and speak to West him- 
self about the boy. If he were not such 
a sulky brute, and did not take such pains 
to prove that he can be as insolent to me 
now he is a poor man, as he used to be 
when he was rich, I should go there a 
great deal oftener, and need not feel such 
a sneak as I do now when I see any of 
them.” i 

“It’s very absurd of you, for I am sure 
we have always been quite as kind and 
friendly since their misfortunes as they 
could possibly expect. And you must not 
suppose I am not intending to do more for 
Emmie, if she pleases me, than you know 
of at present. I have thought of a plan 
very much to her advantage, which I have 
no doubt I shall be able to manage, though 
I don’t speak of it till I see a little more 
clearly how things are tending with Alma.” 

“Don’t let it be a matrimonial specula- 
tion, however, my dear. You have a great 
genius for management, and I assure you 
I feel a sort of awe of your cleverness, 
when I occasionally get a glimpse into the 
intricacies of your plans, but I doubt 
whether the result, as shown in your daugh- 
ters’ marriages, will be so much better than 
my placing of my sons, as to make it worth 
our while to take the guidance of another 
set of lives into our hands. Let Emmie 
try her own luck in getting a husband, 
without your meddling in it.” 

“ Of course not, I shall not think of 
anything of the kind for Emmie West at 
present; I should feel it quite treacherous 
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towards Emmeline, who wants her to be 
useful at home, and to make herself pleas- 
ant to friends who can help her brothers 
on in the world. It will be time to think 
of settling Emmie in five or six years, and 
then, if anything suitable turns up, I’m 
sure I shall be ready to make her a hand- 
some wedding present; perhaps I shall give 
her that set of garnets and pearls I wore 
when I was presented, which Alma does 
not like. If she makes at all a decent 
match, and she is rather pretty, I think I 
will give them to her; but you may rest 
assured I have no husband in my head for 
her as yet. My plan is a very kind one, 
but the least likely in the world to lead to 
matrimony.” 

Ignorant of prospective plans for her 
benefit, Emmie was just at this moment 
seated on the hearth-rug in Air Throne, 
whither she had flown on her mother’s 
return from Eccleston Square, to carry to 
her two friends the astounding news that 
she had been invited to spend a fortnight 
with Aunt Rivers, and that her mother 
wished her to go, but left it to herself to 
decide. 

The tremendous words were spoken, 
and Emmie clasped her hands round her 
knees, and looked breathlessly at Katha- 
rine Moore’s face, waiting for some word 
to drop from the lips of her oracle that 
would give the determining weight to one 
of two opposing inclinations which were 
struggling for the uppermost place in her 
mind. She had been nursing an indigna- 
tion fit against the Rivers in general, and 
Alma in particular, for a whole month, and 
she was angry with herself for feeling any- 
thing but disgust and vexation at the no- 
tion of having to spend a fortnight in their 
company. Yet a certain pleasant surprise 
at such a recognition of her individuality 
as was involved in a special invitation from 
Aunt Rivers, would nullify her prejudices 
somewhat; and beyond even this lay a 
flood of eager imaginings about the great 
unknown world she believed she was now 
called on to take part in. As Katharine 
did not speak at once, she put in another 
subtly guiding remark to provide against 
a rash verdict. 

“The boys are dreadfully disgusted, of 
course, but I can’t quite make out what 
Harry really feels. He said at first that 
he had rather we all went to the work- 
house at once, than turned bit by bit into 
convenient hangers-on to the Riverses, 
Yet just as I was leaving the room to con- 
sult you, he said he did not see what there 
was to consult about, for if my goin 
spared mamma, of course I must go an 





think nothing of it. But we have our feel- 
ings — our principles of independence, I 
mean—eh, Katharine?— even we girls, 
have we not?” 

“It seems to me quite a simple matter, 
not involving any principle,” answered 
Katharine calmly. “If your mother wishes 
you to go, and it will spare her fatigue, 
why do you hesitate?” 

“ Stay,” said Emmie, who did not quite 
like to have her important question treated 
so slightly, “you must remember that it is 

ears an _— since we have any of ‘us 

een asked to spend even a night in Ec- 
cleston Square. Such a thing has not 
happened since the — the — great break- 
up. It is like a new beginning, and we 
must think what it might lead to. I could 
not stay at their house without getting to 
know their friends; perhaps the Kirkmans, 
If Mr. Kirkman himself — ¢he Mr. Kirk- 
man — were even to speak to me, or offer 
to shake hands, how ought I to behave to 
him? Can I help remembering how often 
Harry and I have said that we hate him?” 

“T thought you had a great talent for 
putting yourself into corners in Aunt Riv- 
ers’s house ?” 

“For one evening. But a whole week 
of corners! It would be very hard. I 
don’t think I should like that.” 

“ Yet your spirit is rising to meet the 
hardship. I see it in your eyes,” said 
Katharine, smiling. “You will go and 
come back with a budget of experiences. 
I shall not be subpiiecl to hear that you 
have talked politics with Mr. Kirkman in 

our corner, and persuaded him to lend 
is drawing-room to David Macvie for a 
temperance lecture.” 

“You are laughing at me, Katharine, 
and I am very much in earnest,” cried 
Emmie, covering her eyes with her hands, 
“TI wish I knew —I wish I knew ——” 

“ What?” asked Katherine. “Whose 
thoughts on this important matter are you 
trying to read in the dark?” 

Christabel believed that she could have 
finished Emmie’s sentence, and was mis- 
chievously disposed to do so, till she found 
that the words were likely to come stam- 
meringly from her lips too, just because a 
certain name would have to be spoken 
which she felt it difficult to bring out quite 
naturally before Katharine. While she 
hesitated, and as it seemed in answer to 
her thought, Casabianca thrust his head 
into Air Throne, and whispered, as 
through a speaking-trumpet, — 

“TI say, look out! Mr. Anstice has 
called to inquire after Miss Moore, and 
Mildie is coolly bringing him up to Air 
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Throne. She’s got h& abominable chem- 
icals spread out on the dining-room table, 
and she is ashamed, as she 0 to be, of 
a visitor seeing ’em. Shall I stop them 
coming up?” 

It was too late, however; steps and 
voices were heard approaching through 
the long dark passage, and Mildred, talk- 
ing loud to dagpes tne consciousness of 
dingy fingers and two large holes burned 
in the front breadth of her dress, threw 
the door wide open and announced the 
visitor. 

“He did not want to come up-stairs,” 
she explained in an aside nearly as loud 
as Casabianca’s whisper, while Mr. An- 
stice was shaking hands with Katharine. 
“He wanted to go away when he heard 
papa and mamma were both out, but I 
thought you would all be so dreadfully 
disappointed not to see him; and I could 
not take him into the dining-room, because 
the bladder of laughing-gas has just burst, 
and the Gentle Lamb has got it into his 
head, and is jumping madly about over the 
chairs and tables.” 

Mr. Anstice here turned round to chal- 
lenge Mildie’s assertion that he had not 
wanted to come up-stairs, and the lively 
argument that followed between them gave 
Katharine occasion to inquire whether 
Mildie were not bringing some of the 
laughing-gas up-stairs in her pocket, and 
chased from Christabel’s face the shade 
of disappointment that had fallen on it 
when her eye first darted past Mildred to 
the figure emerging from the darkness be- 
hind. She had looked higher for the 
entering face at first, almost up to the top 
of the low doorway; but “ No,” she said 
to herself, she had not really expected any 
one else to come in. That strange time 
when e used to enter quietly at this time 
of the evening had fallen comfortably into 
a place among her dream-thoughts, and 
she did not want it to be disturbed again. 

Emmie’s cheeks too had leave to cool 
before any one looked at them. Then 
Casabianca pulled forward a long, narrow 
box of Katharine’s, popularly supposed, 
among the young Wests, to have a skele- 
ton locked up inside it, to supplement the 
chairs, and they made a circle round the 
fire, and began to talk. Mildred alone 
_ possessed herself of Emmie’s late station 
on the hearth-rug, in order that, crouched 
into a mere heap there, she might the bet- 
ter hide the offending hands and dress from 
public view, while she watched her oppor- 
tunity for insinuating questions on juris- 
prudence, a subject she was bent on mak- 
ing Mr. Anstice discuss with her. The 





conversation took a disappointingly frivo- 
lous turn for Mildie’s purposes. Mr. An- 
stice seemed very well content with his 
seat on the skeleton’s box, little suspect. 
ing, Casabianca thought with grim delight, 
what there was beneath him; and he 
broke the moment’s silence that followed 
the bustle of settling themselves with 
another declaration of gratitude to Mildred 
for bringing him up-stairs. 

“ To the pleasantest room in the house,” 
he said, glancing backward from the circle 
of red glow round the fireplace to shadowy 
distances where the ae, still uncur- 
tained, cast a glimmer of white light on 
some papers piled on a table beneath it, 
and showed large and fantastic, in a far 
corner, Christabel’s easel, draped in a red 
cloak she had lately thrown off, and her 
embroidery-frame, with her hat stuck on 
one pole. Then looking up at the wreaths 
of ivy still hanging above the high chim- 
ney-piece, where Christabel had put them 
on Christmas night, he added, “ Or any 
house, I think; though what makes it so 
pleasant, and so unlike any other room I 
have ever been in, it would be difficult to, 
say in a minute.” 

“1 can,” said Katharine; “it is pleasant 
only because it is lived in and worked in 
more constantly than other rooms.” 

“ No, that won’t do,” objected. Wynyard, 
laughing; “I know you are working 
women above everything else, but you 
really must forgive ‘me if I can’t let you 
arrogate all the work in the world to your- 
selves. I work a little now and then, and 
so do a few other men, but our rooms 
don’t look like yours. My literary litter 
is hateful enough to look at, I know. Now 
why do those brown leaves up there, for 
example, look as if some one had brought 
them from the depth of a forest an hour 
ago; instead of smoke-dried and miserable 
as in London they undoubtedly ought to 
look? There must be witchcraft in it.” 

“ Of the broom then,” said Christabel ; 
“which we ride for an hour or so every 
morning, at a time when all the men in 
London, except policemen and sweeps, 
are in bed and asleep. If you could see 
us you would know what a fight with Lon- 
don dust means.” 

“It braces us for our other fights,” put 
in Katharine, “but our work is not all 
combat; Christabel forgets to mention 
her duster, or I think it has been a cam- 
bric handkerchief lately, and I believe it 
has something to say to every leaf and ten- 
dril of that ivy-wreath every morning.” 

Wynyard gave a quick look at Christa- 
bel’s face and withdrew his eyes directly 
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when he saw, what he had never seen be- 
fore, a faint rose-color fluttering up and 

iving a look as of a summer morning’s 
fawn to a face that generally made one 
think of moonlight. To cover his curiosity 
he hastened to speak again. 

“Well, I give up the palm of industry 
to you then. I see you mean to doand be 
everything at once, and that there is no 
competing with you in that line, but I 
won’t be made to believe that it is your 
work I am admiring when I know I want 
nothing but to be let into the secret of 
your play. The real kindness to a poor 
inferior fellow-worker who gets heartily to 
hate his own belongings, would be, if hav- 
ing let him inside your sanctuary, you 
would just forget he is there and go on 
talking exactly as you did before his in- 
trusion. I know you were discussing 
something — interesting, for I heard 
your voices as I came up-stairs and envied 
you. Can’t you goon? To get right into 
the middle of a conversation and have it 
go on as if I were not there has always 

een a desire of mine since I first began 

to walk about London streets on winter 
evenings, and get stray glances into other 
peoples’ houses before they were closed 
u ha 

“Yes,” said Emmie, “1 know what you 
mean; the house over the way always 
somehow or other looks so much brighter 
than one’s own.” 

“Except to the unfortunate people who 
have neither a home of their own nor one 
over the way to look into. I have two 
prospects from my chambers; one is into 
an immense workroom, brilliantly lighted 
with gas of an evening, where night and 
day the printing of a newspaper is going 
on. I don’t despise it for an evening 
view. ‘The — backwards and for- 
wards of the dark figures across the win- 
dows, that look like furnace mouths, and 
the monotonous throb of the steam-engine, 
which I can feel where I sit, are not bad 
accompaniments to my thoughts some- 
times as I work. My bedroom window 
looks across a still narrower street into a 
long, low rooni, a laundry, I imagine, where 
three or four women and as many girls 
stand and wash from morning till night. 
They come to their work in the early morn- 
ing just as the night devils are leaving 
theirs, but I am sorry to say there is noth- 
ing angelic in their looks or manners to 
carry out the contrast. On summer after- 
noons when all the windows are open, I 
have sometimes heard them laughing and 
talking together, but even that was not 


exagtly exhilarating, and did not inspire 
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me with a wish to explore their interior 
further.” 

* And you really don’t know anything 
more about these people?” asked Katha- 
rine. 

“ Angels or devils? Does one generally 
know anything about people divided from 
one by a brick or so in London?” 

“ T should have thought you would, since 
you observe them so closely, and say, as 
you did just now, that the sights and 
sounds make 2n accompaniment to your 
thoughts when you are writing.” 

“ A kind of irritant that keeps the nerv- 
ous energy up, that was all I meant. 
However, I won’t deny that I have an 
acquaintance or two among the devils, but 
that is all in the way of work, and I was 
petitioning for play. We don’t get any 
nearer the discussion I interrupted when I 
came in, which I am in hopes Miss West 
is going to start again for my benefit this 
moment.” 

“ Yes, I will tell you what we were talking 
about,” said Emmie, leaning forward from 
a low seat in the shelter of Katharine’s 
chair, where she had partly hidden herself, 
and speaking hurriedly in one of those 
rash impulses to openness that sometimes 
seize upon timid people, “I will tell you, 
because it concerned people you know very 
well, and you will understand. Aunt Riv- 
ers has asked me to go to Eccleston 
Square and help Alma to amuse her while 
she is ill, and we were discussing whether 
I should accept the invitation or not.” 

“ Discussing the claims of rival duties 
which press upon this helpfu! little per- 
son,” put in Katharine, anxious to stave off 
the appearance of consulting an acquaint- 
ance on a family matter. 

“ You see, it was not at all interesting,” 
said Emmie, her red lips quivering like a 
frightened child’s, now that she had spoken 
and the reaction to shamefacedness was 
coming upon her. 

“Very interesting if one were allowed to 
hear those same fros and cons which seem 
to be all duties and to have nothing to say 
to inclination,” answered Wynyard, with a 
glance of tender admiration at Emmie’s 
shy face. A glance which caused Katha- 
rine to recall her champion of the tumultu- 
ous meeting of a few months ago. 

“TI know the sort of talk; T could tell 
you all about it, if you’d listen to me,” 
struck in Casabianca disdainfully. “ Rub- - 
bish about whether this pair of gloves,” 
would do to wear again of an evening, 
or whether that pocket handkerchief was 
fine enough! Now I'll tell you some- 


thing. One day last year Emmie went to 
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dine at Uncle Rivers’s, and came back 
with her eyes red with crying —and shall 
I tell you why ? — just because as she was 
setting out, I picked her pocket of her 
handkerchief, and slipped in mine instead, 
—a jolly spotted cotton that had nothing 
much the matter with it except that it was 
not useless enough for idiots. Emmie 
dropped it under the table at dinner-time 
without knowing it was not her own, and a 
fool of a footman brought it to her into the 
drawing-room afterwards spread out upon 
a big silver tray. Now need she have 
cried about such a thing as that?” 

“TJ did not at the time so that any one 
could see me,” pleaded Emmie; “ but the 
room was full of strangers, and Aunt Riv- 
ers looked at me and at it. You know the 
sort of look, don’t you, Mr. Anstice? and 
you would have felt rather queer, with the 
footman standing straight upright before 
you; now would not you, if you had been 
me, and had been there?” 

“Very queer, indeed—like knocking 
the fellow down if I had been myself and 
had been there, I’m afraid,” said Wynyard 
hotly, picturing to himself the insolent 
wooden stare with which Lady Rivers’s 
flunkey would perform the feat described, 
and those lovely, wistful eyes of Emmie’s 
falling under it. ‘“ However” (recovering 
himself), “ I should in that case have been 
the greatest idiot there. You need not 
have vexed yourself. I can testify to there 
having been schoolboy tricks played in 
your aunt’s drawing-room enough to make 
her recognize Casabianca’s handiwork in 
that one. She understood all about it, you 
may be sure.” 

Emmie shook her head. “She was 
ashamed of me all the same ; one knows 
well enough when one’s relations are feel- 
ing ashamed of one; and I can tell you it 
is not a pleasant sensation.” 

“Certainly not, whether it comes from 
relations or old friends,” said Wynyard, 
lowering his voice, “you know I have had 
my share of snubs from the quarter you 
mention before this. It is not exactly 
pleasant, but it puts one on one’s metal. 
Shall we make a league together? if you 
take courage to brave another encounter 
with Jeames’s silver tray, for mind you I 
can’t believe that any one else in that 
house would be ashamed of you if you 
were dressed in spotted cotton handker- 
chiefs from head to foot, I will risk the 
cold shoulder from the higher powers, and, 
welcome or not welcome, come from time 
to time to inquire how you are getting on, 
and to compare notes on our grievances. 
May 1? He rose to take his leave as he 





finished speaking, and Mildie, dreading to 
lose her chance of picking up useful infor- 
mation, struck into the conversation in 
her shrill, schoolgirl voice, and saved Em- 
mie the embarrassment of answering. 

“T think there ought to be sumptuar 
laws like those in Venice during the Mid. 
dle Ages. Mr. Anstice, don’t you think it 
would be a good plan for us to have sump- 
tuary laws, to keep rich people from 
spending their money on footmen and 
ridiculous lace pocket handkerchiefs and 
silver trays that only lock up the specie of 
the country? Itseemsto me that sumptu- 
ary laws are wanted, and I wish I under- 
stood why they did not answer when they 
were tried in Venice. Do you know, Mr. 
Anstice?” 

Wynyard contrived to escape commit- 
ting himself on either the historical or the 
economical problem, and after a little play- 
ful bantering of Mildie on the subject of 
her indefatigable industry, he took leave, 
turning back however at the door to ask 
when Emmie’s visit to Eccleston Square 
would begin. This week or next ? 

Emmie answered as if it was now a set- 
tled matter that the visit should be paid, 
rather to the surprise of Katharine Moore, 
who could not perceive that anything had 
been said during the talk round the fire to 
set her scruples at rest or throw any fresh 
light on the subject. 

Mrs. West was a good deal troubled 
when the time came for packing up her 
daughter’s wardrobe in preparation for the 
visit. She held up garments to the light 
with many rueful shakes of the head, and 
stood irresolute for a quarter of an hour 
at a time with the emergency purse in her 
hand, anxiously balancing its slenderness 
against the manifest deficiencies in shoes, 
gloves, and minor adornments (for the 
greater wants must not even be thought 
of) which a review of Eccleston Square 
dressing requirements made evident. Em- 
mie took the purse out of her hand one 
day at last, and shut it with a cheerful, 
resolute-sounding snap. 

“ Never mind, mamma,” she said, creep- 
ing close to her and laying cheek against 
cheek, her favorite form of caress. “I 
can bear it, and I will not have you spend 
one penny of the poor little bit of emer- 
gency money left now, on me, for I know 
what it is to you, darling — heart’s blood; 
and since I can’t, like Katharine and Chris- 
tabel, fill your purse for you, I won’t let 
you take — out to spare my silliness. 
Besides, do you know, I think I am going 
to be not so silly. I believe I shall not 
mind now even if Alma does look ,sur- 
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prised at the worn tips of my evening shoes 
when I shew them by accident, or if Aunt 
Rivers says plainly that she thinks my hat 
and my jacket, and those dreadful green 
gloves that have not worn as well as they 
ought to have done for the half-crown you 
spent on them at Christmas, too shabby to 
wear on a drive with her in the carriage. 
Perhaps they will save me from having to 
call on Mrs. Kirkman, and that will be a 
good thing. Anyway, I have a warm feel- 
ing about my heart just now that makes 
me think I shall almost like to be snubbed 
about my clothes, and that I can smile over 
the little sneers that used to make me feel 
so hot and ashamed. I don’t know how 
it comes, but I believe it will last me all 
through the fortnight’s visit.” 

“I know how it is, darling. It’s just 

your love for your mother that keeps your 
Loart too warm to feel the slights you 
choose to bear rather than add to her anx- 
iety. I’m very grateful to you, my darling; 
for I know it is just that.” 

Emmie did not contradict her mother, 
but her fair, smooth cheek glowed against 
the faded one that leaned towardsit. She 
was not guite sure it was just that herself, 
yet what else could it be, and where was 
the use of talking? It was good for all 
parties that she should be setting forth on 
this important visit in an independent 
frame of mind, and there was no need to 
probe into its cause further. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE BAPTISMAL CREED OF THE EARLY 
ROMAN CHURCH.* 


A FEW years ago the history of the 
Athanasian Creed gave rise to some livel 
controversy ; the present paper deals wit 
a much less exciting subject, the history 
of the original: of that which is known as 
the Apostles’ Creed. Considerable labor 
has been spent by contemporary scholars 
in the investigation of the history of early 
baptismal formule. Among these the 
foremost mentioned is due to Professor 
Heurtley of Oxford, who published his 
“ Harmonica Symbolica” in 1858,. and 
“ De Fide et Symbolo” in 1869. Professor 
Swainson and Mr. Lumby of Cambridge 
have more lately labored in the same field; 
but this branch of study owes more to no 


* Ungedruckte, unbeachtete, und wenig beachtete 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols und 
Glaubensregel herausgegeben und in Abhandlungen 
erléutert von Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor der ‘Theo- 
logie an der Norwegischen Universitat. Universitats- 
programm Christiania, I. 1866; Il. 1869; III. 1875. 


one than to the Norwegian professor Cas- 
pari, both for his unwearied industry and 
research, and for the critical acumen with 
which he has discussed what he has 
brought together. The university. pro- 
pepere. the common title of which I 

ave transcribed, were intended only as 
steps in the process of collecting materials 
for a work hereafter to be executed, but 
ihe third of them begins to build conclu- 
sions which seem to me so interesting 
and valuable that I am surprised they have 
not attracted more notice in England. 

It is well known how long the belief 
prevailed in the West that what was popu- 
larly known as the Apostles’ Creed was in 
the strict sense the work of the apostles, 
It was even supposed possible to specif 
the share which each of the twelve too 
in the task, and the correctness of this dis- 
tribution of the articles of the creed was 
believed to be guaranteed by the high 
authority of St. Augustine. This belief 
could not be maintained when historical 
investigation made it certain that the 
clauses of the creed were of very different 
antiquity, some not having been incor- 
porated with it until it had been in use for 
centuries ; that the creed as a whole was 
Western, and never had currency in the 
East; and that creeds had assumed such 
a variety of forms at different times and in 
different places as to make it unlikely that 
any could have been placed by a real 
apostolic origin above competition with 
the work of uninspired men. It was in- 
ferred that the original baptismal profes- 
sion had been short and simple, that it 
was variously enlarged as the pressure of 
particular heresies made it important that 
some article of the faith should be specially 
dwelt on, and that the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed was no more than the form which 
ultimately prevailed in the West. Canon 
Swainson then seemed to have good reason 
when, in his work on the creeds, he gave 
the place of honor not to this Western . 
symbol shaped by unknown hands, and 
which in its present form is unquestionably 
modern, but to the Nicene Creed, to the 
original form of which we have historic 
testimony, which emanated from the most 
venerated of Christian assemblies, and 
which itself was in former times honored 
with the title of the apostolic. But if we 
adopt Caspari’s conclusions, the Nicene 
formula must resign this post of honor. 
It is plain from the nature of the case that 


der | the earliest Western creed must have been 


that of the Church of Rome; and this is 
verified by a comparison of early Western 





formulz which points to the Roman creed 
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as their common original. We can assign 
with certainty the form of creed in use at 
Rome early in the fifth century; and Cas- 
pari gives reason for thinking that the 
same had been in use long before, and 
that at the time of the Council of Nicza it 
was already. of venerable if not imme- 
morial antiquity. In fact, his arguments 
g° to prove that this creed cannot be of 
ater date than the year 140; and as this 
is but a later limit, there is nothing to pre- 
vent us from thinking that it had been in 
use in Rome since the time that that 
Church was visited by apostles. These 
results were at once accepted by Har- 
nack, a critic not disposed to give undue 
weight to ecclesiastical traditions, in a 
review of Caspari’s work in Schiirer’s 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, and are 
incorporated in his article “ Apostolisches 
Symbolum” in the new edition of Herzog’s 
dictionary. I had hoped that English 
readers would have received an account of 
Caspari’s book from some of those who, 
from having given special attention to the 
branch of study, are entitled to speak on it 
with more authority than I can pretend to; 
but as some three years have passed since 
the publication of the volume, and, as far 
as I am aware, no notice of it has ap- 
peared in any of our periodicals, I suppose 
I cannot be wrong in trying as best I can 
to supply the deficiency. In order to be 
intelligible to ordinary readers, I must re- 
peat much that is familiar to those who 
have made a special study of this sub- 
ject. 

, From the nature of the case, Christian 
baptism required a profession of Christian 
doctrine. Before men could be baptized, 
as our Lord directed, in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, they must be taught the existence 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and must 
own their acceptance of this doctrine. It 
is now generally known that the verse in 
- the story of the Ethiopian eunuch which 
introduces Philip as making it a condition 
of baptism that the eunuch should believe 
with all his heart, and the eunuch as pro- 
fessing his belief that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, is wanting in manuscript au- 
thority, and is now generally rejected by 
critics. Yet this verse is recognized by 
Irenzus, and if it is not genuine the inter- 
polation of it in such early times shows 
that in the second century transcribers 
were perplexed at being required to copy 
the story of a baptism in which no special 
mention was made of a profession of faith. 
In the earliest account of the ceremonies 





of baptism, that by Justin Martyr, it is 
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implied that candidates professed their 
belief that the doctrines taught by the 
Christians were true, and also made prom- 
ise to regulate their lives accordingly. 
Tertullian, in his tract on the soldier’s 
crown, gives us to understand that in his 
time the baptismal profession was some- 
thing more than that made necessary by 
our Lord’s command, of faith in the three 
Persons of the Trinity; and further, that 
this addition to what Scripture prescribed 
could plead zxveterata observatio at the 
end of the second century. From other 
passages of his writings we learn that that 
“something more” included a belief in 
our Lord’s birth, crucifixion, resurrection, 
ascension, present sitting at the right hand 
of God, and future coming; in the holy 
Church, and in the resurrection of the 
flesh. So we find in Irenzus summaries 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity, which to our ears suggest that they 
must have been framed on the lines of an 
existing creed, but the exact words of that 
creed we have not. 

In fact, the determination of the prim- 
itive form of the creed is attended with 
difficulty, arising from what has been called 
the disciplina arcani of the ancient 
Church. The Christian Church had in 
early times some kind of resemblance to 
Freemasonry. It was a society with rami- 
fications in every city, the members of 
which had the means of recognizing each 
other as brethren, and were bountiful of 
love and good offices to those whom they 
so recognized. And after a time the soci- 
ety had its secrets. The world was then 
well accustomed to societies possessed of 
secrets known only to the initiated. The 
word “initiated ” will remind the reader of 
the Eleusinian and other mysteries, into 
which men were attracted by the promise 
of the revelation of some valuable secret. 
But besides those mysteries the name of 
which is popularly familiar, there were in 
those days multitudes of clubs and private 
societies, the existence of which is proved 
by extant inscriptions and otherwise, some 
of a merely civil, but many of them of a 
religious character, each of which had its 
rules and its tokens of membership. It 
was natural that the Christian society 
should employ the inducement of secrecy 
to impress the imagination of the heathen; 
and the text forbidding them to cast their 
pearls before swine seemed to give a sanc- 
tion to the withholding certain knowledge 
from men likely to make an improper use 
of it. It would be foreign to the present 
paper to discuss the time when this method 
of reserve originated, or the extent to 
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which it prevailed. The Christian apolo- 
gists of the second century, in works writ- 
ten with the express object of being laid 
before heathen, speak explicitly of the 
most sacred parts of our religion. I have 
already had occasion to refer to the detailed 
accounts which Justin Martyr gives of the 
mode of celebrating the rites of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, the very things 
which were afterwards shrouded in myste- 
rious reverence, care being taken to guard 
against the presence of an uninitiated per- 
son at the celebration of either sacrament. 
But it is enough for my present purpose to 
say that whenever the method of conceal- 
ment began, the creed — that is to say, the 
form of profession made at baptism — was 
one of the first things which it affected. 
As Rufinus explains the matter, — in the 
same way as in a civil war in which the 
arms and the language of the combatants 
on both sides are the same, the general, 
in order to prevent confusion, gives his 
soldiers a watchword (syméolum), in order 
that if one meet another of whom he has 
reason to doubt, he may, by asking for the 
symbol, ascertain whether he is friend or 
foe, so the Christians at the time of their 
initiation were taught this symbol, the pos- 
session of which would be evidence that a 
man belonged to the Christian society. 
Accordingly the reserve affected not so 
much the doctrines of the baptismal creed, 
none of which were of a recondite charac- 
ter, as the form of words in which they 
were expressed — a form which it was at- 
tempted to keep strictly secret. Catechu- 
mens, in the course of their preparation 
for baptism, received long and careful in- 
struction in the doctrines of the Christian 
faith, but they were not taught the formula 
in which they were to make their profes- 
sion until the very last week. Then first 
it was delivered to them, together with the 
Lord’s Prayer —the special property of 
Christians. And it was a fixed rule that 
the creed should be delivered orally, re- 
tained in the memory of those to whom it 
was given, and by them handed down to 
others. The candidates received strict 
injunctions not to commit the creed to 
writing, even for the assistance of their 
own memories, both to.make sure that it 
should not fall into the hands of an unini- 
tiated person, and also in order that they 
who were not allowed the help of writing 
might be forced to incorporate it,with their 
minds more thoroughly. In all the earlier 
lectures in exposition of the creed which 
have come down to us, the words of the 
creed itself are not given, though with our 
present knowledge we have no difficulty in 





inferring from the commentary what the 
text must have been. This reserve with 
regard to the creed was kept up after all 
concealment of doctrine had become hope- 
less. With the Arian controversies the 
most solemn and mysterious doctrines of 
our religion became matters of popular 
dispute. To use the oft-quoted words of 
Gregory Nyssen, “ Every corner, every 
alley of the city was full of these discus- 
sions — the streets, the market-places, the 
drapers’, the money-changers’, the victual- 
lers’, Ask a man how many odoli: he 
answers by dogmatizing on generated and 
ungenerated being. Inquire the price of 
bread, and you are told the Son is subordi- 
nate to the Father. Ask if the bath is 
ready, and you are told the Son arose out 
of nothing.” It sounds in our ears like 
affectation that after these disputes had 
become matter of the greatest notoriety, 
and in a work which contains a full account 
of them, there should be hesitation to in- 
sert the creed which contained the deter- 
mination of the great Council of Nicza in 
respect of them. Yet the historian Sozo-| 
men, though he relates the substance of: 
the Nicene decisions, does not insert the 
creed, stating that he had originally tran-: 
scribed it, but subsequently was persuaded. 
by some godly and learned friends not to. 
publish it, inasmuch as it was only fit to be’ 
known by the initiated and their instruct- 
ors, while his work was likely to fall into the 
hands of some of the uninitiated. This 
reserve is evidently connected with the use 
of the Nicene Creed as a baptismal for- 
mula, and the general practice thus illus- 
trated occasions the difficulty of arriving 
with certainty at any primitive form, It is 
only when all attempt at concealment is 
abandoned that we are on firm ground, and 
are sure of*having the key to the right 
understanding of the more guarded utter- 
ances of earlier times. , 

In investigating the primitive form of 
baptismal confession we have more hope 
of a definite result from the study of 
Western than of Eastern views. In the 
East the idea does not seem to have ever 
been entertained that any one form pos- 
sessed apostolic sanction; and, conse- 
quently, creeds were altered with great 
freedom according to the exigencies of the 
times. In the West we hear early of the 
notion of an “ Apostles’ Creed ;” there 
greater conservatism prevailed, and varia- 
tions were restrained within narrow limits. 
I should make this article too long if I at- 
tempted to deal with the subject com- 
pletely, working my way back from the 
eighth century, at which date it is easy to 
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find the Apostles’ Creed precisely as it 
stands at present. Suffice it to say that, 
if we go back, this or that clause disap- 
pears, until at the end of the fourth or be- 
ginning of the fifth century we come to a 
shorter form, the then creed of the Roman 
Church, which may well be accepted as the 
parent of all the Western forms, those ap- 
proximating to it more closely the earlier 
they are in date, and all agreeing with it in 
its essential features, and differing from it 
only by additions which for the most part 
are of an explanatory, not of a doctrinal 
character. 1 give at once this shorter 
creed. For facility of comparison I 
adhere as closely as I can to our English 
version of the Apostles’ Creed, marking 
with a dash those places where the older 
form differs from this by omission, and 
with an asterisk the phrases which are 
worded differently. I give the Latin and 
Greek in the note,* as to the mutual rela- 
tion of which forms I shall speak further 
on. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty ——: 
And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord: 
who was born* of the Holy Ghost and the 
Virgin Mary: under Pontius Pilate was cruci- 
fied —— and buried ——: 

And the third day rose again from the dead : 
ascended into Heaven: sitteth at the right 
hand of —— the Father ——: whence he 
cometh * to judge the quick and the dead : 

And* in the Holy Ghost: the Holy —— 
Church ——: the forgiveness of sins: the 
resurrection of the flesh * ——. 


To speak now of some of the principal 
evidence for the form of creed just given, 
I mention first the exposition of the 
creed commonly ascribed to Rufinus, and 
which may be dated as belonging to the 
first ten years of the fifth century. It pro- 
fesses to explain the creed of the Church 
of Aquileia, but he notes certain differ- 
ences between this creed and that of the 
Church of Rome, so that, assuming that 


* Tlioretw cic Oedv matépa mavtroKpdropa: Kai ei¢ 
Xpiordv Inoodv, tov vidv abrod Tov uovoyevi, TOV 
Kipioy Hua, Tov yevvybévta éx mvebuatog dyiov 
kai Mapiag tig mapbévov, Tov éxi Tlovriov TcAurov 
oravpwlévra, Kai Tagévta, Kal TH TpiTy HuépE 
cvaoravra ék Tov vexpav, GvaBavra ei¢ Tod¢ obpa- 
vooc, Kal Kabjuevov év degia tov Tlatpoc, dev 
Epyetat kpivery Covrac Kal vexpovc: kal ei¢ 7d Gytov 
avedua, dyiav éxxAnoiav, dgeoty duaptiav, capxd¢ 
avaoraowy. 

Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, et in Jesum 
Christum filium ejus unicum, dominum nostrum, qui 
natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria virgine, sub 
Pontio Pilato crucifixus et sepultus; tertia die resur- 
rexit a mortuis, ascendit ad ccelos, sedet ad dexteram 
Patris ; inde venturus judicare vivos et mortuos; et in 
Spiritum sanctum, sanctam ecclesiam, remissionem 
peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem. 
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there were no other differences than those 
he mentions, we obtain, from the Aquileian 
Creed, the Roman Creed in the form just 
given. The Aquileian Creed presents the 
phenomenon, rare in the West, of additions 
made with a doctrinal purpose. Thus, in 
order to exclude the Sabellian heresy, 
which identified the person of the Father 
with that of Him who suffered on the 
cross, it added after the words “ Father 
Almighty” “invisible and impassible.” 
In connection with this work of Rufinus 
ought to be mentioned one of not very 
different date, which leads to the same re- 
sult, an instruction given by St. Ambrose 
to candidates to whom he was delivering 
the creed. It bears all the marks of being 
an extempore lecture taken down by one 
of the auditors. It was published by 
Mai* from a very old manuscript, now in 
the Vatican, which had formerly belonged 
to the monastery at Bobbio: but Caspari 
pointed out what Mai had overlooked, 
that it had been previously printed from a 
considerably later MS. in which it was as- 
cribed to Maximus of Turin, an ascription 
rejected by the editor of the works of 
Maximus on account of difference of 
style. Caspari gives very strong reasons 
for accepting the account of the more 
trustworthy MS., that the work is really by 
Ambrose, and therefore, probably, at least 
ten years older than that of Rufinus 
already mentioned ; but it is his admirable 
practice always to do as much justice to 
the arguments for the view which he re- 
jects as to those for that which he adopts, 
and he does not fail to point out that the lec- 
ture contains a polemic against the Aqui- 
leian additions to the creed, which gives 
the impression that the writer had seen the 
work of Rufinus. Caspari’s reply appears 
to be satisfactory, that the additions were 
undoubtedly much older than Rufinus, 
and that Ambrose lived near enough to 
Aquileia to be well acquainted with them, 
and with the arguments by which that 
Church defended them. In_ protesting 
against additions to the creed Ambrose 
insists strongly on its apostolic origin. 
Quoting the well-known words from the 
end of the Apocalypse, he argues, if it was 
thus forbidden to add to or subtract from 
the writings of one apostle, how much more 
was it forbidden to tamper with the joint 
work of all, the symbol held by the Roman 
Church where Peter, first of the apostles, 
had sat, and had brought thither their com- 
mon work? Ambrose divides the creed, 
as I have printed it, into three paragraphs 


* Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vii. 156. 
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of four clauses each, so that he probably 
entertained the idea that a clause was con- 
tributed by each of the twelve. Rufinus 
makes no mention of this last detail, but 
he does imagine that the creed resulted 
from a conference of the apostles made 
when they were on the point of separating 
for missions each to a different part of the 
world, and he also suggests as one deriva- 
tion of the name symbo/um that the creed 
resulted from the apostles throwing their 
respective teaching each into a common 
stock. Rufinus, in speaking of the anti- 
heretical additions made at Aquileia, ob- 
serves that at Rome it was made a point to 
keep to the original creed without altera- 
tion. One of the conjectural reasons he 
gives for this conservatism is that no her- 
esy took its origin at Rome, and therefore 
that additions were there not found to be 
necessary. 

If I am asked whether this is a vera 
causa, | must answer with a distinguo. 
But first let me say that I do not look on it 
as a compliment to a Church to say that no 
heresy is to be found there. The surest 
safeguard against going wrong in specula- 
tion is not to speculate at all; and ab- 
sence of heresy is very likely to indicate 
stagnation of thought, absence of all inter- 
est in or ability for independent theological 
inquiry. Ifsuch a character belonged to 
the Church of Rome, it was only to the na- 
tive Latin-speaking part of it. In the Ro- 
man Church of the first and second centu- 
ries the Greek element predominated.* 
Rome was the capital of the empire, to 
which men flocked from every part of it, 
and it therefore was a city into which the 
foreign element largely entered. It does 
so in London in the present day, where the 
number of foreigners resident exceeds the 
population of most Continental cities, yet 
that is not a world-capital in the sense that 
Rome was. Moreover, in those days, the 
institution of slavery added largely to the 
foreign element. Slaves, it need not be 
said, were not native Italians, and the ma- 
jority of them would continue to speak 
their original language. But in particular 
the Jewish colony at Rome was very 
strong; and this was the seed-bed from 
which Christianity spread over the entire 
city. Converted Jews, like Priscilla and 
Aquila, going to Rome, carried the gospel 
with them. When Paul came to Rome he 
found the Christian Church already in 
existence ; but his first proceeding was to 
put himself into communication with his 
Jewish brethren in the city. There was 


* See Milman’s Lat. Christ., i. 27. 





also a multitude of Gentiles, complete or 
artial proselytes to Judaism, or who at 
east took a strong interest in Jewish reli- 
gious worship; and through these the gos- 
pel, though originally planted only in the 
Jewish colony, would spread outside it. 
Now Greek was the world-language, and in 
particular it was used by the Jews who 
resided out of Judea. The name Hellen- 
ists will be remembered, by which some 
Jews are called inthe Acts. For their use 
the Old Testament had been translated 
into Greek, and Greek was the language of 
their synagogue worship. And so we may 
believe Greek was the language of the first 
Roman Church. When Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, he wrote in 
Greek; and we may well believe that it 
was in Greek he instructed those who 
resorted to his lodgings. Early tradition 
would ascribe to Rome the composition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. Certainly it contains 
several Latin words —sfeculator, guad- 
rans, sudarium, centurio — the last being 
translated into Greek éxarovrapyn¢ in the 
other Gospels. Yet Greek was the lan- 
guage of that Gospel. At the end of the 
century, when Clement wrote to the Church 
of Corinth an epistle in the name of the 
Church of Rome, he wrote in Greek. 
Greek is the language of the “ Shepherd of 
Hermas,” written at. Rome, where the 
whole scene is laid. Even as late as the 
end of the second century and the begin- 
ning of the third, Hippolytus, who took a 
leading part in the stale of the Roman 
Church, conducted his controversies in 
Greek, nor is there even evidence that he 
knew Latin. . Of the Roman bishops of the 
first two centuries who succeeded Clem- 
ent, there are only two, Pius and Victor, 
who had Latinnames. The words “Kyrie 
Eleison” in the service of the mass of the 
present day are a relic of the Greek litur- 
gical use of the old Roman Church. The 
earliest inscriptions in the catacombs ex- 
hibit a preponderance of Greek. And 
there are cases of Latin inscriptions in 
Greek characters, as if the rude artists who 
executed them were more familiar with the 
latter character. The case is different 
when we come to the thirdcentury. Then 
more than half of the Roman bishops have 
Latin names, and of the catacomb inscrip- 
tions more than two-thirds are Latin. And 
after the foundation of Constantinople, 
Rome ceased to be the capital of the Greek 
world. It is doubtful how long a separate 
Greek service was kept up; and we know 
from the history of the Nestorian contro- 
versy that at the beginning of the fifth 
century, a Greek letter addressed to the 
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Roman pontiff stood at a disadvantage if 
not accompanied by a Latin translation. 
This digression as to the use of Greek 
at Rome will explain the distinguo with 
which I answered the question, Was 
the early Church of Rome free from her- 
esy? I can well believe in the undisturbed 
orthodoxy of the ruder Latin section, 
which had not much turn for abstract spec- 
ulation; but in the second century the 
Greek Church of Rome swarmed with her- 
etics. Rome was then a great centre of 
literary antiquity, and to it the chief men 
of the Church, orthodox or heretic, found 
their way. Of orthodox visitors to Rome I 
may mention Justin Martyr, who twice vis- 
ited the capital, and remained there some 
time, and whose disciple, Tatian, after- 
wards became the founder of a heretical 
sect; Polycarp, of whom I may note in 
passing that the fact that he was permitted 
by Anicetus to celebrate the Eucharist in 
Rome, is an additional proof of the use in 
that Church of a Greek service, for it is 
enormously improbable that Polycarp 
could have officiated in Latin; Hegesip- 
pus, commonly counted as the earliest 
Church historian; Irenzeus, whd delivered 
lectures on heresy during a stay in Rome. 
Among heretical teachers at Rome may be 
mentioned the two great founders of Gnos- 
tic schools, Valentinus and Marcion, each 
of whom resided many years in Rome, and 
left there disciples and successors. Many 
names of less well-known persons or sects, 
Carpocratian, Elchasaite, etc., might be 
added, of whose activity at Rome in the 
second century we have evidence. At the 
end of this century and the beginning of 
the next the Patripassian controversy 
raged so violently that in the opinion of 
many competent critics it produced the 
first schism of pope against antipope. All 
these disputes seem to have been confined 
to the Greek section of the Church. That 
section then had quite as much trouble 
with heresies as any other part of the 
world, and there was the same reason at 
Rome as elsewhere why words should have 
been added to the creed as a safeguard 
against them. If there be any foundation 
for Rufinus’s account, it must be as re- 
gards the Latin-speaking section of the 
Church. That section we can well be- 
lieve to have troubled itself little with ab- 
stract speculation, to have been thorough- 
ly orthodox and intensely conservative. 
And it is quite possible that the resistance 
which any attempt to change the Latin 
formula would have encountered prevent- 
ed any alteration in the sister Greek. If 
this explanation is not considered suffi- 
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cient, we are led to attribute greater an- 
tiquity to the belief at Rome of some 
special sanctity in the origin of the creed 
which disposed Romans to resist any 
alteration in it. 

1 pass now to a second authority for the 
creed of the Roman Church, which offers 
some points of interest. It is the Anglo- 
Saxon MS. of the Cotton collection at the 
British Museum, known as King Athel- 
stane’s Psalter, first brought under public 
notice by our great scholar, Archbishop 
Ussher, whose investigations did so much 
for the history of creeds. The part of the 
MS. with which we are here concerned 
was dated by Sir Frederick Madden as of 
the early part of the ninth century. And 
the remarkable point about it is that the 
creed which it contains, intended for use 
in England, is in Greek, written phoneti- 
cally in Western characters, and evidentl 
written by a person that did not understan 
it. It runs as follows: — 


Pistheu istheu patera panto cratero ceis 
criston ihii yon aututon mono genton quirion 
imon tongenegenta Ecpneumatus agiu cema- 
riatis parthenu ton epipontio pilatu stauro- 
thenteeta finta tetrite imera anastanta egni 
cron anaunta istos uranos catimeron indexia 
tupatros oten erchete crinezon tos cenicros 
ceis pneuma agion agria fis inamartion sarcos 
anasta. Amen. 


If any reader is puzzled to decipher this, 
he has only to turn to the Greek creed of 
the Roman Church, given in the note, 
page 662. It has been already said that the 
Greek element predominated in the early 
Roman Church, and it follows that the 
first liturgical service must have been in 
Greek. It would be foreign to this paper 
to discuss when it became Latin, and 
whether there was an interval of time in 
which services were held in both lan- 
guages. Suffice it to say that from the 
nature of the case the baptismal profes- 
sion of faith must have been made by ever 
one in the language which he understood. 
Even after the time when the Roman litur- 
gical service became exclusively Latin, 
candidates for baptism were still asked in 
what language they would profess their 
faith. To those who answered, in Greek, 
the creed was first taught in Greek ; after 
that to those who answered, in Latin. 
This custom of a delivery of the creed in 
two languages was communicated by 
Rome to the West, and may have hada 
justification of its own in southern Gaul, 
where in the second century Greek was 
largely spoken. But the custom continued, 
as medizval service-books prove, long 
after the reason for it had ceased ; and in- 
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stead of the rule being to recite the creed 
first in Greek for the benefit of those who 
knew Greek, and then in Latin for the 
benefit of those who knew Latin, thé rule 
came to be to teach it first to one of the 
male candidates in Greek, and then to one 
of the female candidates in Latin. It 
was no doubt this traditional use of a 
Greek creed which brought it over to 
England. And there followed this advan- 
tage, that the creed thus embalmed in a 
dead language was not subject to the 
changes which were made in the creed 
that was understood, and the same MS. 
which contains the Latin Apostles’ Creed 
in quite a modern form gives this Greek 
form in a shape which is certainly as old 
as the fourth century. 

This is proved another point re- 
marked by Archbishop Ussher, the almost 
verbal agreement of the creed of Athel- 
stane’s Psalter with the creed embodied 
in the confession of Marcellus of Ancyra. 
Marcellus took an active part in the Coun- 
cil of Niczwa, where and elsewhere he was 
a vehement opponent of Arianism, and in 
the controversy he made counter asser- 
tions so strong that the Arians accused 
him of having himself fallen into the 
opposite heresy of Sabellianism ; and so 
they succeeded in procuring his anathe- 
matization and deposition. No party likes 
to abandon to its opponents a gallant 
champion, however indiscreet he may 
have been; and the orthodoxy of Marcel- 
lus was for a time loyally defended. How- 
ever, the case against him was too strong, 
and the name of Marcellus has been per- 
mitted to swell the long list of heretics. 
But on his deposition Marcellus came to 
Rome, and remained there for fifteen 
months ; and on leaving he wrote a letter 
to Julius the bishop, which Epiphanius 
has preserved, and which we may probably 
date A.D. 338. In this he defends his 
orthodoxy, and says that as his accusers 
had not the courage to meet him in Rome 
he wished to deliver to Julius, penned with 
his own hand, the faith which he had 
learned from Holy Scripture, and had 
been so taught by his fathers. He gives 
then a tolerably long profession, which di- 
vides itself clearly into three parts. The 
first part and the third we need not doubt 
to be the composition of Marcellus him- 
self. They are rather diffuse compositions, 
and they relate altogether to the second 
Person of the Trinity. But in the mid- 
dle comes a confession relating to all 
three Persons of the Trinity, and written 
in concise style like that of a lapidary in- 
scription, which it requires very little 
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critical sagacity to see is not his own 
composition, but the creed of a Church, 
He slides into it out of his own composi- 
tion with a “therefore.” “1 believe there- 
fore, in God Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ His only Son our Lord.” Ussher 
identified it with the creed of Athelstane’s 
Psalter, and with the Roman creed as 
known from Rufinus.* And the majority 
of critics have followed him, but not 
unanimously ; Swainson, for instance, main- 
taining that this was the creed of the 
Church of Ancyra. This dissent has been 
fortunate, for it has induced Caspari to 
investigate minutely the characteristics of 
Eastern and Western creeds; thus ob- 
taining tests on the application of which it 
becomes certain that the creed is West- 
ern; and the fact is seen to be that Mar- 
cellus, in order to commend himself the 
more to Pope Julius, embodied in his 
confession the baptismal creed then in 
use in the Church of Rome, and which he 
had there learned ; though, in order not to 
betray the baptismal secret, he tacks this 
head and tail piece of his own to it, and 
also abstains from saying that it was the 
baptismal creed. 

To come now to the proof that the creed 
ee by Marcellus is a Western, not an 

astern document, there is one point on 
which we cannot lay stress. Western 
creeds begin, “I believe; ” Eastern usual- 
ly, “ We believe,” words repeated at the 
commencement of each of the three great 
paragraphs of the creed; but of course 
the fact that this is a personal confession 
of Marcellus would sufficiently account for 
his use of the singular number. But the 
general character of Western creeds as 
compared with Eastern is conciseness as 
opposed to diffuseness; the West is satis- 
fied with the simple statement of histor- 
ical facts, the East brings out their dog- 
matic bearing and guards against heretical 
misrepresentation of them. Not to go 
beyond the comparatively simple Eastern 
creed with which we are familiar, compare 
the accounts of the Incarnation given in 
this Roman creed and in the Nicene. In 
the first there is merely “ born of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary.” In the 
second we have “ who for us men and for 
our salvation came down from heaven, and 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of -the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man.” So 
again in the article on the Passion the 
Roman creed states the simple historical 


* It only differs by the omission of the word “ Fa- 
ther”? from the first clause, most yw mmnge 4 through a 
transcriber’s error, and by the addition at the end of 
the ordinary Greek’termination “ the life everlasting.” 
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fact, “ was crucified under Pontius Pilate 
and buried ;” the Eastern, “ was crucified 
Jor us under Pontius Pilate, He suffered, 
and was buried.” 

But this difference in general character 
between Eastern and Western creeds is 
accompanied by a multitude of differences 
in detail. The Apostles’ Creed begins, 
“T believe in God the Father Almighty ; ” 
the Nicene, “I believe in ove God,” “and 
in one Lord Jesus Christ.” This asser- 
tion of the unity of God is common to all 
Eastern creeds, and absent from the West- 
ern. In the second place, in all the East- 
ern creeds God’s work of creation is 
asserted in the opening; but the words 
“* Maker of heaven and earth” are absent 
from the early Roman creed, and so are 
they from the creed of Marcellus. Third- 
ly, the Church is described in the East- 
ern creeds by the epithet catholic; in the 
early Roman creed it was simply Holy 
Church. I have not got any theory as to 
the use of this word catholic, which ap- 
pears to have been very early, yet at first 
only partial. Concerning the use of this 
word Caspari has brought together the 
following facts. We find it in the shorter 
Greek epistles of Ignatius, in the letter of 
the Church of Smyrna, giving an account 
of the martyrdom of Polycarp (Eus. iv. 15), 
in an anti-Montanist fragment preserved 
by Eusebius (v. 16, 7 xafodov éxxAnoiav), by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vii. 17), by 
Firmilian of Cappadocia, by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in the third of the three synods 
at Antioch which dealt with Paul of Samo- 
sata, and in the first six books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. On the other 
hand, it does not appear in either of the 
epistles ascribed to Clement, in that of 
Barnabas or of Polycarp, in the “ Shepherd 
of Hermas,” the writings of Justin Martyr 
or the other apologists, and, most surpris- 
ing of all, it is not used by Irenezus. The 
first instance of the use of the word in the 
West is in the Muratorian fragment. It 
is used by Tertullian and by Hippolytus. 
I may add, that one of the arguments used 
in support of the opinion that the Mura- 
torian fragment was originally written in 
Latin, is that in one passage it is contended 
that the word catholic by itself is used to 
denote the Church. Now in Greek xadoruxj 
was never used without éxxAyoia to denote 
the Church, but the absolute use of the 
word catholic in this sense became very 
common in Latin, especially in African 
writers. Caspari notes further that when 
the word catholic did at length come into 
Western creeds, it was introduced after 
the word Church, “ Sanctam ecclesiam 
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catholicam ;” that is to say,it is not, as 
in the East, that the subject “ Church” re- 
ceives the two epithets holy and catholic ; 
but “that the words “catholic” and 
“Church,” now firmly ineorporated so as 
make a single subject, receive the predi- 
cate “holy.” 

But besides the two or three greater 
points of difference which I have noticed, 
there is a host of minor points of differ- 
ence by which an expert can at-once dis- 
tinguish a Western creed from an Eastern, 
as readily as a practised sailor might rec- 
ognize by the rig the nationality of a 
strange vessel. Thus, for example, in the 
second clause, which relates to the second 
Person of the Trinity, the Easterr order 
is to name first his relation to us, then his 
name and office, then his relation to the 
Father. This order is never found in the 
West, where his relation to us always 
comes in the last place. Thus, in the 
Apostles’ Creed the order is, “ And in Je- 
sus Christ his only Son our Lord,” whereas 
in the Nicene it is, “ And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God.” This much alone would show ata 
glance that the confession of Marcellus of 
Ancyra, though delivered by an Eastern 
bishop, was in reality Western. I may add 
that “our Lord” is Western, the Easterns 
have usually merely “Lord;”. and the 
order in Marcellus’s confession “ Christ 
Jesus” instead of “Jesus Christ” has 
many parallels in the West, and none at 
all in any Eastern baptismal confession. 
Secondly, in the clause about the resurrec- 
tion, although this is a feature which is not 
preserved in our translation of the Nicene 
Creed, the Easterns state first the great 
fact, “ He rose again,” afterwards the de- 
tail, “on the third day.” The Latin creeds 
always have, “On the third day he rose 
again.” This probably arises from the 
genius of the Latin language, in which the 
verb finds its most natural place at the 
close of a sentence. But this gives a tol- 
erably sure mark for knowing a Latin 
translation of a Greek creed, or a Greek 
one of a Latin, as the translators usually 
preserve the order of their original. So 
likewise in the Latin creeds, and for the 
same reason, the order is, “ Who under 
Pontius Pilate was crucified; ” not so the 
Greek. A third point is, that in Greek 
creeds the ascension of our Lord is usu- 
ally denoted by either of the verbs, dvépxo- 
Hat or dvaiauBavoua, “went up into heav- 
en,” or “ was taken up into heaven.” In 
this creed of Marcellus it is dvaGaive, like 
the Latin ascendo. Fourthly, in the Greek 
creeds we have, “And he shall come 
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again ;” the Latin more closely connects 
the clause with the preceding, “ ascended 
into heaven, whence he shall come again.” 
All these marks combined place it beyond 
doubt that the confession of Marcellus is 
a Western document; and so we cannot 
doubt that it is the only Western document 
he had any motive for adopting, the creed 
of the Roman Church. It may be asked, 
Is this creed of Marcellus a translation 
from the Latin? but what hasbeen already 
said as to the use of Greek at Rome in- 
duces us to answer in the negative. Mar- 
cellus was hardly likely to have learned 
enough of Latin for the task; and in any 
case it would not have been necessary for 
him to do so, because if the Church of 
Rome used a Greek baptismal formula 
centuries after, when there was scarcely a 
Greek-speaking person in the Church, they 
must have had an authorized Greek for- 
mula in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, when Greek-speaking persons resi- 
dent at Rome were still numerous. 

The conclusions now established are 
these. The Church of Rome, at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, used at bap- 
tism, not the Nicene Creed, but another 
formula which they held in peculiar rever- 
ence, and to which they ascribed an apos- 
tolic origin. It is proved that the same 
formula was in use at Rome a dozen years 
after the Council of Nicwa; and it may 
reasonably be inferred that it had been in 
use there, and had been held in veneration 
before that council; for a form which that 
coming on the authority of so great a 
council was unable to supplant, must have 
had for some reason a strong hold on the 
Church. As I do not mean to relate the 
later history of the creed, I may mention 
here how it was that the ancient form of 
the creed came to be replaced at Rome by 
that now known as the Apostles’. Other 
churches of the West made additions 
which were not accepted at Rome. But 
at the beginning of the sixth century, the 
time of the dominion of Odoacer and the 
Ostrogoths, Arianism became dangerous 
at Rome; and then the Nicene formula, 
which now by length of years had acquired 
as much veneration as their own, took the 
place of the latter at Rome, as a better 
bulwark against Arianism. When, three 
centuries after, the Western form was re- 
stored, it came back, not in the now-forgot- 
ten older form, but in the modern. Sothe 
traditional baptismal form went.out from 
Kome; and after a circuit through the 
provinces, Africa, Spain, Gaul, came back 
enriched to Rome, which then by its au- 
thority secured a uniform Western accepi- 





ance to the new form, in the shape of a 
textus receptus. 

I come now to the question, Can this 
creed, which we find at Rome at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, be shown to be 
still older? Space will not permit me to 
follow Caspari in his attempts to trace in 
earlier writers indications of its existence. 
I give briefly as a specimen his mode of 
dealing with Tertullian. He shows from 
a passage alreadytcited that in the time of 
Tertullian the baptismal profession includ- 
ed “something more ”’ than a profession of 
belief in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
It is proved from De Baft. 6 and Adv. 
Mare. v. 4, that that “something more” 
included a mention of “Holy Church.” 
It is proved from a comparison of pas- 
sages (De Spect. 4, De Virgg. vel. 1, De 
Prescript. 14), that the baptismal con- 
fession is described by Tertullian under 
the various names, “verba legis fidei 
Christiane,” “ lex fidei,” “ lex quam fides 
habet,” “regula in qua fides posita est ;” 
and that this rule of faith was that of be- 
lieving “in one God Almighty the Maker 
of the world, and in his Son loses Christ, 
who was born of the Virgin Mary, cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate, the third day 
was raised from the dead, taken up into 
heaven, sits now at the right hand of the 
Father, and will come to judge the quick 
and the dead through the resurrection of 
the flesh.” We cannot doubt then that at 
the end of the second century the Roman 
Church had a creed of somewhat the same 
type as that which we find in it at the be- 

inning of the fifth, But when we remem- 
Cor the characteristic features of the latter 
creed, we see that it must be of very high 
antiquity. It dates from.a time before 
catholic had become the common appella- 
tion of the Church: it does not lay emphae 
sis on the fact that there is but. ove God, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ: it does not 
describe God as the Maker of heaven and 
earth; and it makes no mention of the 
life everlasting at the end. If the creed 
as it first came to Rome had contained 
any of the features here indicated, it is 
quite impossible that they could afterwards 
have dropped out of it; for they refer to 
points on which there was hot controvers 
at Rome. The doctrine common to all 
the Gnostic sects was the ascription of 
the work of creation to a being different 
from the Supreme God. Marcion taught 
that there were two Gods —a good God, 
the God of the New Testament ; and a just 
God, the giver of the Mosaic law. Valen- 
tinus taught a twofold Jesus. If we have 
had evidence to convince us that the 
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Church at one time used a creed which 
did not formally assert the unity of God 
and of Christ, and which did not expressly 
vindicate to God the sole claim to the 
work of creation, we see the reason why the 
creed was enlarged by clauses enunciating 
these doctrines. The struggle with Gnosti- 
cism made them necessary; and so the 
“ Shepherd of Hermas ” (written say 150) 

ives as its first commandment, “First of all 

elieve that there is one God who created 
and finished all things, and made all things 
out of nothing.” If the conservatism of the 
Roman Church has preserved to us a 
creed which is silent on these essential 
points, it seems that we cannot ascribe to 
it a later date than A.D. 140, at which time 
the Gnostic teachers had opened their 
schools at Rome. Caspari is too candid 
to leave unmentioned one fact which 
tells in the opposite direction. Instead of 
the resurrection “from the dead” of the 
Eastern creeds, the Roman creed has the 
resurrection of the flesh; and so it would 
seem to be later than the rise of the Gnostic 
sects, for they ascribe eternal life to the soul 
alone, or at most to some highly spiritual 
body, but denied that our flesh should rise 
again, alleging that it was impossible for 
flesh and blood to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. It was therefore thought an im- 
portant matter to assert the resurrection 
of the flesh, and not merely the resurrec- 
tion of the body, because there might be 
bodies of some ethereal nature, but the 
word flesh admitted no ambiguity. Ru- 
finus mentions that in his Church of 
Aquileia the assertion of the very bodies 
we have here was made more pointed by 
the use of the words “ hujus carnis.” The 
phrase, however, of the resurrection of the 
flesh is used both by Clement of Rome 
and by Ignatius, and in some Eastern 
creeds, though not in that of Constantino- 
ple; and therefore its occurrence in the 
Roman creed does not afford sufficient 
reason for rejecting the other evidence 
that that creed is antecedent to Gnosti- 
cism. 

When we have arrived at such an age 
as this, we are tempted to look further 
back, and to inquire whether it may not 
be possible that the Roman Church had 
good reason for the veneration which they 
gave to this form, and for the apostolic 
origin which they ascribed to it. From 
the third century the Clementine legend 
of a Petrine episcopate colored the Roman 
traditions ; and when Romans wished to 
connect themselves with the apostles, it 
was of Peter that they thought. But it is 
beyond dispute that Paul labored in Rome; 
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and in the pastoral epistles, which belon 
to the latest period of his life, and one o 
which was written in Rome, we read of a 
“form of sound words ;” the phrase “ to 
judge the quick and the dead ” occurs here, 
as well as elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, and stress is laid on our Lord’s 
witnessing his good confession én? Ilovriov 
Tlarov, Is it incredible that the creed 
may date from a time when the ministers 
of an apostle baptized converts in Rome? 
I will not lay more stress on these facts 
than they will bear, nor do I conceal that 
the use of the word povoyevgc-in the creed 
has been held to indicate acquaintance 
with St. John’s Gospel; but I consider 
that it is at any rate proved that the 
basis of what we know as the Apostles’ 
Creed, if not strictly entitled to bear that 
name, is yet a truly venerable relic of 
Christian antiquity, and was brought into 
the. West in times, if not apostolic, not 
very far removed from the apostolic age. 
GEO. SALMON. 





THE FOUR LAST SULTANS. 
TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FOR 
THE LIVING AGE, 

BY E. W. LATIMER. 


DURING the past twénty years the his- 
tory of Turkey connects itself at every point 
with that of an unfortunate prince, whose 
talents and virtues under happier auspices 
might possibly have regenerated the Turk- 
ish empire. The story of Murad V. as 
prince, sultan, and State prisoner, runs 
through the reigns of Abdul Medjid, Ab- 
dul Aziz, his own brief nominal reign of 
three months, and that of his half-brother, 
Abdul Hamid, the present sultan. 

Mahmoud II., the destroyer of the Jan- 
issaries, died in 1839, leaving three sons, 
two of whom, Abdul Medjid and Abdul 
Aziz, have since mounted the Turkish 
throne. By Mahommedan law, the sons 
of a deceased sovereign who has no broth- 
ers succeed each other, and on the death 
of the | preqers the heirship reverts to the 
sons of the elder brother. 

As Sultan Mahmoud had no brothers, 
he was succeeded by his son Abdul Medjid, 
who came to the throne during one of 
those periodical crises in the Eastern 
question which convulse Europe about 
every fifteen years. On this occasion 
Ibrahim Pasha, the bold son of the viceroy 
of Egypt, had conquered Syria, and was 
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threatening Constantinople. The sultan 
had invoked the assistance of Russia, and 
the “ balance of power” was disturbed. 

The reign of Abdul Medjid lasted from 
1839 to 1861. Turkish history has no 
record of any sovereign so humane, so 
fond of order, so much inclined to ac- 
cept the refinements of modern civiliza- 
tion; but the systematic opposition of his 
pashas, that oligarchy of office-holders 
which is the actual governing power in 
Turkey, rendered his reforming Aatts or 
edicts of very little avail. Abdul Medjid 
was the forerunner — not the leader — of 
Young Turkey, a party whose present 
head is Midhat Pasha. In vaindid Abdul 
Medjid and his successors promulgate 
decrees in favor of non-Mussulmans; 
neither Jew nor Christian dared invoke 
protection from such documents, in oppo- 
sition to public opinion. 

As a reformer, Abdul Medjid had to 
keep his eye upon all public officers, pro- 
vincial governors, and judges. In matters 
of religion his task was to build up a lib- 
eral party among the interpreters of the 
Koran; and the struggle to accomplish 
these things without support proved too 
great for him. 

The Crimean War, too, notwithstanding 
its avowed aim of protecting Turkey, 
brought two new elements of decay to 
hasten the disintegration of the Turkish 
empire. 

Up to 1856 Turkey had been free from 
foreign creditors. The opening of the 
Dardanelles brought commerce, and a 
foreign loan, and on the steps of commerce 
followed extravagance, speculation, and 
national bankruptcy. 

Besides this, the great powers, by the 
Treaty of Paris, forbade the interference 
of Russia in the internal affairs of Turkey, 
and at the same time renounced all right 
to intermeddle themselves. This “self- 
denying ordonnance” cut off from Abdul 
Medjid a great source of strength. He 
became no match for his conservative 
pashas; and dreadful massacres in Syria 
were the first fruits of the new system of 
diplomacy. 

Finding his solicitude for his subjects 
barren of good results, Abdul Medjid, 
during the last years of his life, gave him- 
self up to self-indulgence, especially in 
wines, and in the pleasures of the table. 
He limited his reforms henceforth to his 
harem and his household. To his cour- 
tiers he was an amiable and considerate 
master, and he was ever a tender, loving 
husband to his wives. The death of one 
of his favorites, to whom he is said ever 
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to have borne himself as knight to lady, 
brought on an attack of melancholy which 
hastened his end. 

If we look back to the reign of his 
father, Mahmoud, we shall see how Abdul 
Medjid redeemed at least court life from 
barbarity, and softened the brutal element 
in Oriental manners. 

Mahmoud made no scruple of stran- 
gling his pashas without forms of law; 
and he massacred without pity or remorse 
his whole corps of Janissaries. His wom- 
en, if they offended him, were never par- 
doned. Every-one at Constantinople is 
familiar with the story of a French ambas- 
sador, who, being invited by the sultan to 
name what he would most like as a boon, 
asked permission to visit the Seraglio. 
Mahmoud, on hearing his request, looked 
angry for a moment — then he agreed, and 
himself accompanied his guest through 
the apartments of his women. As they 
left the harem Mahmoud asked his visitor 
which odalisque had struck him as most 
beautiful. The ambassador, who had been 
fascinated by the exceeding beauty of a 
young Circassian, expressed his admiration 
of her. That night at supper two black 
slaves brought to the ambassador a royal 
gift on a salver set with pearls. It was 
the head of the fair Circassian. “I could 
not give her to you,” said the sultan, “I 
therefore took means to prevent her be- 
longing to any other man.” 

Abdul Medjid, unlike his father, loved 
justice and mercy. Devoted as he was to 
his own son Murad, he never dreamed of 
delivering himself of his brother, Abdul 
Aziz, in order to open the succession to 
his beloved son. Ottoman custom from 
the earliest history of the race has, as we 
have said, fixed the succession to the cali- 
phate, not by hereditary descent from 
father to son, but successively to every 
living son of a dead sultan. For this rea- 
son every sultan, from Bajazet to Ahmed 
I, has been guilty of fratricide. But Ab- 
dul Medjid refused with horror all sugges- 
tions of that kind, and treated his half 
brother Abdul Aziz with a persistent kind- 
ness and consideration, which Abdul Aziz 
when subsequently upon the throne did 
not return to his nephew Murad. 

Mahomed II, transmitted to neither of 
his sons the daring, nor the strength of 
will, that made him great. Their mother’s 
characters came out in them. Abdul Aziz 
cared nothing for the welfare of his sub- 
jects; he hated the civilization of Europe; 
he was a true Turk of the oldschool. In 
person he was more like his father Mah- 
moud than his elder brothers, and he dis- 
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played the savagery of the great destroyer 
of the Janissaries without his noble quali- 
ties. His mother was a daughter of the 
Kurds, and he inherited the temperament 
of her race. She exercised a fatal influ- 
ence, being a woman of low, vulgar type, 
fit only to develop his bad passions. She 
used to laugh when she saw him amuse 
himself by plucking live birds in his boy- 
hood, and applauded him when upon one 
occasion he tore to pieces with his hands 
a tame dove belonging to his brother Ab- 
dul Medjid. 

It is said that when he was about six- 
teen, she made hima present of a young 
Bulgarian slave-girl. This poor creature 
having offended her young lord, he tore 
her, as he had done the dove, limb from 
limb. His Kurdish mother, without blam- 
ing her “ young lion,” as she called him, 
had the body sewn up in a sack, and sunk 
in the Bosphorus, forbidding all who knew 
of it on pain of death to say anything of 
the matter to Sultan Mahmoud or Prince 
. Abdul Medjid. 

Abdul Aziz cared nothing for study. 
Reading and writing wearied him, but he 
was fond of active sports, and was a most 
muscular Mahommedan. He destroyed 
the pretty theatre erected by Abdul Med- 
jid at the Dolma-Baghtche Palace, but he 

uilt a private circus near his own apart- 
ments, the entertainments in which con- 
sisted of a number of slaves being forced 
to feign sleep till a pack of hounds was let 
loose upon them. The terrors, struggles, 
sufferings, that ensued were inexpressibly 
delightful to the sultan, and he expected 
every one present to share his enthusiasm. 
It was by flattering him on this point that 
the Armenian Seraf Abraham Pasha (broth- 
er-in-law to Nubar, the minister of the 
khedive) gained his favor, and retained it 
to the end of his reign. 

With his natural love for killing and 
savagery, it is fortunate that his history 
does not exhibit a long list of horrors, but 
a public opinion against wanton cruelty 
had been formed under Abdul Medjid, and 
ministers such as Fuad Pasha and Aali, 
who were by turns the grand viziers of 
Abdul Aziz for eleven years, would not 
have countenanced open brutality. By the 
ascendency of strong minds over the weak, 
they held in check the ferocity of the sav- 
age. Abdul Aziz frequently endeavored to 
get rid of his two great ministers, and once 
in 1863 he peremptorily dismissed them 
both, and offered the place of grand viz- 
ier to his chief buffoon. The man, how- 
ever, had more sense of propriety than his 
master. He declined so high a post, and 
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contented himself with one equally unsuit- 
able — that of minister of public instruc- 
tion. 

Fuad Pasha accompanied Abdul Aziz 
on his visit to the Paris Exposition in 
1867, and to the courts of Western Eu- 
rope; but he drew upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of his master by his attempts to 
make him conduct himself with civilized 
decorum. The imperial barbarian brought 
back from western Europe a hatred of 
civilization, founded most probably on 
secret envy. He was bitter.against Fuad, 
and also against his _heir-presumptive, 
Prince Murad Effendi; for the young 
prince, by the graces of his person, the 
modesty of his deportment, and his ac- 
complishments, had made himself a great 
favorite, especially with the king of Prus- 
sia. 

From the first moment of his return to 
his own capital, Abdul Aziz cherished a 
project of changing the old law of succes- 
sion, and setting aside the late sultan’s 
sons. According to the customs of the 
Seraglio, the infant children of the reigning 
race, except those born to the sultan him- 
self, must be destroyed. Abdul Aziz had 
succeeded in saving one son, Yussef Ig- 
geddin, born in 1854, who was doubly 
excluded from inheritance, both by the 
law of succession, and by his having been 
born before his father’s accession to the 
throne. 

This project occypied Abdul Aziz for 
the remainder of his reign. He tried to 
create a precedent by permitting the khe- 
dive of Egypt to set aside the legal claims 
of his uncle and cousin to the succession 
to the vice-regal throne, but Fuad and 
Aali refused resolutely to favor their mas- 
ter’s views. Yussef Iggeddin was a spoilt 
boy, educated by his grandmother, and 
inheriting his sdieats tvedienn passions, 
while the true heir, the son of Abdul Med- 
jid, showed all the noble qualities of his 
dead father, and gave promise of becom- 
ing a sovereign open to all the good influ- 
ences of civilization. Abdul Aziz dared 
not set himself in open opposition to his 
distinguished ministers, but with bitter 
resentment waited till death or opportunity 
should dispose of them. Meantime he did 
his best to thwart their ideas of progress 
and policy. In vain did Fuad and Aali 
exert themselves to promulgate edicts for 
the protection of Christians after the Cri- 
mean War, the sultan himself led the oppo- 
sition against them. They were worn out 
in the struggle. Their edicts remained in- 
operative. They died within two years 
of each other. 
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Both Fuad and Aali were aware that 
reforms in law and politics should be pre- 
ceded by reforms in education and man- 
ners. Each had but one wife, and on one 
occasion — only one — induced the sultan 
to dine at the same table with the Prince of 
Wales, the foreign ambassadors, and his 
own ministers. It was the first time the 
Commander of the Faithful had eaten meat 
with any man; the rule being that the 
head of the Mohammedan faith (like the 
pope) always must eat alone. 

Railroads and schools were projected 
and patronized by Fuad and Aali. But the 
trunk line of railroad between Constanti- 
nople and Belgrade was opposed by the 
Servians, till at last the contractors threw 
up the work, having only completed short 
lines of unconnected railway in places 
where the right was conceded to them. 

The schools fared little better. Only 
one for boys of all religions came into 
successful operation; but the navy was 
improved, the soldiers better armed. 
This, however, was all that Turkey gained 
from its enormous foreign loans. Vast 
sums went into the hands of middle men 
and speculators, among them Sultan Ab- 
dul Aziz, who speedily iearned all civiliza- 
tion could teach him of the modus operan- 
di of the stock exchange. 

Money once obtained, the sultan spent 
it, in absurd building-projects. He was 
fond of jewelry, and spent vast sums on 
precious stones, particularly diamonds. 
He had no knowledge of painting, but had 
a passion for buying indifferent daubs. 
Sculpture is an art forbidden by his faith, 
but he took a fancy to set up an equestri- 
an statue of himself at Constantinople. 
The work was executed at Munich, but 
when it reached his capital, it was such a 
cause of scandal to the soffas (a class an- 
swering to the scribes and lawyers of the 
New Testament) that it was hidden away 
for several years, and eventually recast 
into cannon on the death of its original. 
His personal expenses were enormous, 
He had a nervous horror of fire, and one of 
his freaks was to destroy all the beautiful 
furniture of the Dalma-Baghtche Palace, 
and replace it by iron work. 

One of his devices for raising money, 
was frequently to command his vassal, 
the khedive, to visit him at Constantino- 
ple, well knowing he dared not present 
himself before his sovereign without mag- 
nificent gifts. On one of these occasions, 
July 1873, the present amounted to three 
million and a half of dollars to the sultan, 
besides supernumerary dackshish distrib- 
uted to his princes and ministers. Look- 





ing to future favor the khedive offered on 
this occasion six hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the heir of the Turkish throne, but 
Prince Murad refused it, saying: “ My 
dignity will not permit me to receive 
your money as a gift, still less would I 
take it as the price of a protection which 
ought neither to be bought nor sold.” 

At that moment the young prince was 
greatly embarrassed, owing to his relations 
with his uncle Abdul Aziz, and this leads 
us to speak of his early life more particu- 
larly. 

His mother was a Circassian. He was 
born Sept. 21, 1840. His father early re- 
moved him from the pernicious influences 
of the harem, and placed him under manly 
and able tutors. Abdul Medjid superin- 
tended his boy’s education himself, and 
was often present at his lessons. He 
called him affectionately Muraddin —or 
my Murad —and twice a week a report of 
his boy’s progress was sent in to him. 

Docile, patient, and gifted with a goad 
memory, the child soon learned to read and 
write his own language. A talent for com- 
position developed itself as he grew up, 
and his poems, though not numerous, are 
remarkable for their delicate taste and 
elegance of diction. 

Besides Turkish and Arabic, he studied 
Turkish history, arithmetic, geométry, and 
drawing. When he was fourteen he be- 
gan to study French. His teacher was 
the present grand vizier Edhem Pasha, 
who had been the instructor of Abdul 
Medjid. 

The history of Edhem is a curious one. 
He was born of Greek parents, and saved 
from the massacre of Scio in 1822. He 
was then sold asa slave in Constantinople, 
and bought by the grand vizier, who sent 
him to Paris, whence he returned a bache- 
lor of arts and letters, and one of the 
best pupils in the Ecole des Mines. He 
was then advanced to high dignities, was 
several times minister, and was made 
grand vizier February 5, 1877, after the 
unjust dismission of Midhat Pasha. 

urad soon learned to read, write, and 
understand French, but he never could 
speak it easy Still, during his jour- 
ney in western Europe in 1867, he made 
himself understood at the courts he visited, 
and his conversation made a favorable 
impression, especially on the future em- 
peror of Germany. One reason why he 
made no great progress in languages (the 
most important accomplishment for a sov- 
ereign) was that his whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in a passion for music. He not 
only played the most difficult music well, 
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but he solaced himself with musical com- 
position, frequently setting his own words 
to his own airs. All his music was, how- 
ever, plaintive : it seemed to breathe a pre- 
sentiment of his own sad destiny. 

Subsequently Murad developed a taste 
for brick ne mortar, less hurtful to 
his temperamént than a love for music, 
but more dangerous to his purse, for dur- 
ing the-latter years of Abdul Aziz’s reign 
his love of architecture brought him into 
great pecuniary embarrassment. 

He was constitutionally sweet-tempered, 
and beloved by all about him, but he ap- 
pears to have been deficient in that strength 
of character, which no Turk, if it be not his 
by nature, can acquire, under the enervat- 
ing conditions of his domestic life. Abdul 
Medjid emancipated his brothers and his 
sons from that law of Mohammedan eti- 
quette which confined all princes of the 
blood royal to the bounds of the Seraglio. 
The present sultan Abdul Hamid has 
restored the custom. 

Great was the grief of Abdul Medjid’s 
children when that enlightened sovereign 
and kind parent, at the age of thirty-eight, 
was gathered to his fathers of the race of 
Othman. Reschad (or Richard) the third 
son (now heir-presumptive of his brother 
Abdul Hamid) was on the point of com- 
mitting suicide. Murad alone accepted 
his changed position with composure, 
protecting and comforting his younger 
brothers. 

Abdul Aziz, who had promised him 
many favors on his accession, by no means 
kept his word. In 1863 Ismail Pasha, 
who had succeeded his uncle Said as 
viceroy of Egypt, came to Constantinople 
to receive his investiture as king, or 
khedive. In gratitude for the permission 
which enabled him to leave his throne to 
his own son, according to the European 
law of succession, he offered a magnificent 
steam yacht to his suzerain. Abdul Aziz 
was delighted with the gift, and instantly 
embarked for Egypt, accompanied by 
Murad, whom he appeared afraid to leave 
behind. On their return from this excur- 
sion he manifested great jealousy of his 

oung heir, whom he was always suspect- 
ing of conspiracy. On one occasion he 
confined him for a year to the boundaries 
of the Seraglio, In 1867 Abdul Aziz 
visited the Paris Exposition. The origin 
of the troubles of 1877, in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was, it is said, the burden of 
the increased taxes laid to pay the expen- 
ses of this journey. Abdul Aziz was ac- 
companied by his own son Yussef Izged- 
din, and his two nephews, Murad and 





Abdul Hamid. Before reaching Mar- 
seilles, however, his anger against Murad 
broke out afresh, and he was anxious to 
leave him on board the yacht or send him 
back to Constantinople. Fuad Pasha, the 
grand vizier, here interposed, objecting 
that the sovereigns of Europe would not 
understand such treatment of the heir-pre- 
sumptive. 

Eventually the sultan was obliged to 
yield, but everywhere during their journe 
he found fresh occasion against his hand- 
some nephew. He was continually com- 
plaining of his conduct, which appeared to 
others to be marked by tact and good 
sense in every particular. He took it ex- 
tremely ill that Napoleon ITI., Queen Vic- 
toria, and King Frederic William should 
show more attention to a young man of 
twenty-seven, the heir-presumptive of the 
Turkish empire, than to his own ill-con- 
ditioned son. When they got back to 
Constantinople, Murad had to pay for his 
popularity in London, Paris, and Berlin. 
He was kept like a State prisoner in his 
own apartments in the Dolma-Baghtche 
Palace, or in his country house of Kour- 
balidere. But his servants frequently con- 
nived at his escape for a few hours. On 
these occasions he would always make his 
way to the house of a French friend at 
Pera. “ Now then,” he would cry, “for a 
visit to the French Theatre!” 

Such visits were very dangerous, both 
for the prince and his accomplice. The 
disguise of a false beard and a felt hat might 
easily have been penetrated by the eyes of 
some old pasha; and heaneally the prince, 
becoming alarmed for his companion’s 
safety, would say, “Let us go home to 
your house. I will play and sing for you; 
then we will talk philosophy.” 

He is said to have been a good con- 
verser. He had of course not what would 
be called a liberal education for a European, 
but he could talk agreeably on a large 
variety of subjects, and put questions like 
a man who wants to know and understand. 
He was tolerant and liberal both in reli- 
gion and politics; almost too liberal, per- 
haps, for his French friends seem to have 
been men of advanced ideas. He often 
expressed his earnest hope that when he 
came to the throne he might be able to 
promote self-government among his peo- 
ple. 

He once employed a French lawyer at 
Constantinople to draw him up a constitu- 
tion, but the draft was never finished. 
Murad himself, however, composed a pa- 
per in which his wishes on the subject 
were set down. 
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No foreigner was allowed to visit him 
openly. Even Sir Henry Elliot, the En- 
glish ambassador, was denied access to 

im. A Frenchman, however, by the aid 
of one of his tradespeople, made his way 
to his country place, and has left an ac- 
count of the interview. 

“We reached,” he says, “the ¢chiflik 
or country-seat of Kourbalidere, which was 
surrounded by a high white wall with an 
enormous entrance gate. “We must go 
in by the little door,” said my cicerone, 
pointing to a wicket. He rang: a black 
eunuch opened it with due precaution, but 
on recognizing my companion he welcomed 
him politely, and led the way to a summer- 
house in a beautiful garden. There, in a 
room luxuriously furnished, Prince Murad 
stood, expecting our arrival. Without 
permitting us to complete our Oriental 
salutation, he held out his hand smiling, 
and invited us to be seated. He wore an 
English morning suit of light grey cloth, 
the only sign of the Turk about him being 
the fez. e€ was small, but well-made. 
He looked in good health, and had a clear 
complexion. He was thirty-three, but 
looked younger. His eyes were bright and 
soft, his smile intelligent and tender. 

“The conversation turned on Europe, 
which gave him the opportunity of speak- 
ing of his travels. The city he most ad- 
mired was Paris, the country he liked best 
was England ; the sovereign who had most 
‘impressed him was the king of Prussia. 

“* When we were staying at Potsdam,’ 
he said, ‘I left my room very early one 
morning and went into the garden. I saw 
some one at a little distance talking quite 
familiarly with a sentinel. My surprise 
was great when I recognized the king of 
Prussia. When he saw me he came to- 
wards me, quitting the sentinel with a few 
parting wordsandakindnod. “Ah!” said 
I to myself, “ now I behold a model king, 
without pride or pretension. I gave him 
at once my affection and esteem.”’” 

Murad then asked his visitor about his 
own travels, and appeared particularly in- 
terested in his account of the United 
States. 

“If I am ever sultan,” said Murad, “I 
hope to see Mussulmans, Christians, Jews, 
and idolaters (if there be any in my domin- 
ions) sitting on the same bench and learn- 
ing to look upon each other as brothers.” 

The conversation lasted an hour and a 
half. It appeared to give great pleasure 
to Murad, who requested his French guest 
to correspond with him. This led to a 
series of letters on the affairs of Europe, — 
which lasted several years. Several of 
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Murad’s letters upon Turkish politics were 
published anonymously by his correspond- 
ent in one of the French papers. 

“You cannot imagine,” said Murad to 

another friend, “ what disgust and weari- 
ness I sometimes feel when surrounded 
by the women of my harem. The abject 
submission that Zonet among them 
blights the germ of love. I get so tired 
of this enforced domestic life that it is 
the cause of my ones | more wine and 
mastic (the Levant brandy) than is good for 
me.” 
Alas ! this taste which had hastened his 
good father’s end, was to wreck the career 
of a prince endowed by nature with every 
good disposition. It was also unfortunate 
that Dr. Capoleone, who had been assigned 
him as his physician, was an ignorant, low- 
minded Italian, who cared more to minister 
to his patient’s weaknesses than to help 
him to overcome them. 

A Greek doctor, of a different stamp, 
Dr. Mavroieni, had been assigned to Ab- 
dul Mamid. That prince’s mother had 
died of consumption, and his constitution 
was delicate. He too had inherited a taste 
for drink, but Dr. Mavroieni assured him 
it would soon be his destruction. 

“ Then I will never touch wine or liquor 
again!” said Abdul Hamid, and he kept 
his word. Murad might have made a sim- 
ilar resolution, had his doctor been a man 
who could have inspired him to make it. 
Italian, Greek, Jewish, and Armenian doc- 
tors have often played important parts in 
Turkish history. Dr. Mavroieni contrib- 
uted largely to Abdul Hamid’s elevation to 
the caliphate. Dr. Capoleone, on the con- 
trary, by his ignorance and malpractice, led 
to the sad fate of the elder brother. 

After the deaths of his great ministers, 
Aali and Fuad Pasha, Abdul Aziz had no 
check upon his passions. He had eight 
grand viziers in five years, the worst of 
whom was Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, who, 
like his master, was bent on increasing his 
own wealth by every means in his power. 
To this end he became a creature of Gen- 
eral Ignatieff, the Russian ambassador, 
and was guided by his advice in all mat- 
ters of government. He belonged neither 
to Young Turkey, or the old school, but 
was influenced solely by self-interest and 
cupidity. In three years, under his admin- 
istration, the Turkish debt increased 
nearly a hundred million of pounds, or four 
hundred millions of dollars. The substitu- 
tion of Yussef Iggeddin for Prince Murad 
as heir-presumptive, was a point on which 
the Russian ambassador agreed with the 
sultan and the grand vizier. He urged, 
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however, that the change in the law of suc- 
cession should be effected without vio- 
lence, and wear the appearance of a salu- 
tary reform. A proclamation to that 
effect had been several times upon the 
point of being promulgated, but the project 
was postponed on each occasion, because 
of the opposition of England, the court 
astrologer, and the cheik-ul-islam, or chief 
interpreter of the Koran, who utterly re- 
fused to issue a fefva, contrary to the 
spirit and the letter of the chcri, or 
Turkish constitution. 

In 1876, however, the hesitation of the 
sultan Abdul Aziz came to an end. The 
proclamation was to take place on the 
twenty-fifth of June. Murad was sounded 
as to his willingness to resign his rights, 
and peremptorily refused the offers made 
tohim. He also refused, with horror, the 
offer of some Greeks to create a disturb- 
ance, while the sultan should be at public 
prayers, and in the confusion to kill Ab- 
dul Aziz. 

“ If I am raised to the throne by tRe will 
of the people, so be it,” he exclaimed ; 
“but no violence shall be offered to the 
person of my uncle. I should detest a 
throne that had cost a murder. I shudder 
at the bare idea of suchacrime.” “ But 
suppose,” said one of those about him, 
“that there was no alternative between his 
death and yours?” “ Then let me die,” was 
the prince’s answer. There seemed great 
probability of this event, when the eight 
male descendants of Abdul Medjid re- 
ceived orders to remove into the Dolma- 
Baghtche Palace, there to await the sul- 
tan s orders. 

At that time all classes at Constantino- 
ple seemed ripe for revolution. Abdul 
Aziz had made young Yussef Iggeddin 
commander-in-chief of the army, and 
placed a younger son, just ten years old, at 
the head of the navy; but such appoint- 
ments did not compensate the soldiers or 
sailors for arrears of pay. Young Turkey 
was indignant at the banishment of some 
literary men who were its leaders. Old 
Turkey was opposed to impious changes 
in the law of succession. Old Turks and 
Young Turks agreed in hating Russia, and 
blushed to see the subservience of the 
Commander of the Faithful to his heredi- 
tary enemy. 

Jews, Greeks, and Armenians had all 
causes of complaint against the govern- 
ment of Abdul Aziz. Even his court and 
household despised him. He was known 
to be dishonest whenever he could see a 


sullen, and abusive. Yet two women in 
his household loved him ; his mother, who, 
with all her faults, devoted herself to her 
son, and his third wife, or more properly 
the third woman who had borne him 
children, for by Mahommedan custom, no 
legal marriage is possible to a sultan. 
This girl was a Circassian. She loved him 
with such fervor that her end was has- 
tened by his death. She died partly of 
lung disease, and partly of grief, only a 
week after him. She was sister to Has- 
san, who avenged her death, and that of 
her beloved lord, by a wholesale massacre, 
including the murder of Hussein Aoni. 

In the latter part of the spring of 1876, 
the question of succession had become a 
struggle between English and ‘Russian 
influence in the affairs of Turkey. En- 
gland favored Murad and the legitimate 
succession, Russia lent herself to the 
views of Abdul Aziz, and was anxious to 
see Yussef Iggeddin proclaimed heir-pre- 
sumptive of the throne. The English 
fleet was ordered to Besika Bay, and the 
Russian government promised the sultan 
material support in case of difficulty. 

The most influential adherent of Murad 
at this period was Midhat Pasha, a states- 
man on whom had fallen the mantle of 
Fuad and Aali. Midhat planned at this 
crisis a revolution. He had great influ- 
ence with the soffas, the students and in- 
terpreters of the Koran, of whom there are 


tinople. His chief task in the affair, how- 
ever, was that of oan the neutrality of 
the grand vizier, Mahmoud Nadim Pasha, 
the man whom history will hold responsi- 
ble for the massacres in Bulgaria. This 
end he successfully accomplished, and the 
first fruits of the purchase were that the 
grand vizier declined Russian assistance 
in the event of an insurrection. A rising 
of softas and of working-men employed by 
government soon after took place. The 
sultan, becoming alarmed, sent to the 
mosques to ask what were the demands 
and desires of the soffas. He was an- 
swered, the immediate dismissal of his 
grand vizier, and the cheik-ul-islam, and 
the substitution of Midhat Pasha and Hai- 
rullah Effendi. 

The sultan yielded immediately. He 
only stipulated, in deference to Russia, 
that Ruchdi, not Midhat, should be nom- 
inated grand vizier, and that Midhat would 
content himself with a subordinate posi- 
tion, while Hairullah should take charge 
of the religion of the State. 

Ruchdi was a man amiable and unde- 





chance to gain. When not roused by tem- 
porary fits of savage anger, he was grim, 


cided. In politics he was what is called 


from thirty to fortythousand in Constan-* 
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in western Europe a conservative. He 


was willing, however, to swim with the 
stream, and at this crisis his appointment 
was acceptable to Midhat Pasha. The 
sultan, as if to make up for his grand 
vizier’s want of will, nominated Hussein 
Aoni, the incarnation of energy, to be war 
minister. 

The history of Hussein Aoni is a curious 
one. He was born in a district of Asia 
Minor known as Sparta, because peopled 
originally by a Spartan colony, ‘and he 
exhibited all the daring courage and per- 
severance which distinguished the com- 
rades of Leonidas among the people of 
Greece. When he was sixteen he went 
forth to seek his fortune at Constantino- 
ple. He entered a mosque as soffa, or 
student in law and theology, having an 
uncle who served as khodja there, that is, 
as teacher and preacher. But he soon 
found he had mistaken his vocation. He 
obtained an appointment to the Militar 
Academy, and remained attached to it till 
he was thirty-three, first as student, then 
as sub-professor with the rank of major. 
During these years he translated several 
French books upon tactics which brought 
him into notice, and opened to him a 
career. He distinguished himself in the 
Crimean War, and was chief of the staff 
of Omar Pasha. At one time he was 
made grand vizier, because both Abdul 
Aziz and the valide believed that he would 
lend himself to their scheme of substitut- 
ing Yussef Iggeddin for Murad as heir to 
the Turkish throne; but Hussein was too 
good a patriot to favor Russian views. 

When he lost the grand viziership on 
the restoration of Mahmoud Nadim to the 
favor of the sultan, he set out on a tour 
to western Europe, where he was particu- 
larly delighted with England and her insti- 
tutions, But he was suddenly recalled. 
The sultan flattered himself that a man of 
Hussein’s energy and determination would 
easily, as seraskier, control the revolution- 
ary element, and hold it down with an iron 
hand. He had not miscalculated the en- 
ergy of his war minister, but he was mis- 
taken in the direction of the iron hand. 

An understanding speedily took place 
between Midhat Pasha and Hussein Aoni. 
A plan of reform was drawn up, combin- 
ing equality of all persons before the law, 
a parliament which should control the 
public purse, the responsibility of minis- 
ters, and greater freedom of the press. 
On the thirty-first of May the softas and 
others were to meet in one of the grand 
mosques, and send a delegation to request 
the proposed reforms from Ruchdi, the 





new grand vizier. If the sultan consented, 
iving substantial guarantee for his good 
aith, the revolution would be accom- 


plished. If he refused or hesitated, he 


would be dethroned, and his next heir 
would be proclaimed by the title of Murad 
V. 


Up.to this point Prince Murad was kept 
informed of all that was going on, notwith- 
standing his state of close seclusion. He 
approved of all the projects of reform, and 
consented to accept the throne if offered 
him, but on condition that his dethroned 
uncle should be treated honorably, and 
that no indignity should be inflicted on 
him except the loss of his power and pre- 
rogatives. But a mine was being dug be- 
neath this project of a popular revolution. 
Hussein Aoni determined to forestall it by 
a coup a’etat. 

Midhat, Ruchdi, Ahmet Kaiserli (the 
head of the navy), and Hairullah Effendi, 
the chetk-ul-islam, all gave in their adhe- 
sion to the plan of Hussein Aoni. His 
Spartan spirit made him despise mixed 
multitudes, and a high-handed movement 
was far more to his taste than the under- 
hand intrigues of the originally projected 
revolution. 

Already the chetk-ul-islam had prepared 
a fetva to authorize the deposition of a 
Commander of the Faithful. It was in 
these words : — 

Question. If the Chief of Believers gives 
proofs of derangement, or of ignorance in 
public affairs, if he employs the public 
revenues for his own personal ends to an 
extent ruinous to the nation and the State, 
if he causes confusion between things 
spiritual and things temporal, and if his 
continuance in power is hurtful to the State 
and to the nation, may he be deposed? 

Answer. The law of the Prophet says: 
Yes! Written by the humble Hassan 
Hairullah. To whom may God be merci- 
ful. 

Neither Hussein Aoni nor Midhat 
thought it best to inform Prince Murad of 
their change of programme. 

On the night of Monday, May 30, 1876, 
the minister of war, however, and the 
director of the Military Academy had their 
troops under arms, ready to march, as they 
were led to believe, into Bulgaria. At the 
appointed hour they were led to the pal- 
ace, whose water-front was already guarded 
by the boats of the ironclads. 

All this took place after midnight. The 
night was dark and rainy. The sound of 
the waves upon the beach concealed slight 
noises. All in the palace lay asleep. 
Murad was sleeping heavily, when, a quar- 
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ter before three, the seraskier, Hussein 
Aoni, entered his chamber. He shook the 
prince’s arm, and, begged him to rise and 
dress himself. Seen unexpectedly at that 
hour, under those circumstances, the stern 
and bearded countenance of Hussein Aoni 
inspired Murad with nervous terror. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, his 
first thought being that his uncle had dis- 
covered all, and sent this man to murder 
him. 

“ The palace is surrounded by soldiers. 
Abdul Aziz cannot escape. At break of 
day he will be told that he has ceased to 
reign, and that his lawful heir Murad V. 
has been proclaimed sultan.” 

These words in a harsh voice fright- 
ened the prince, who unhappily during the 
suspense and excitement of the past few 
days had been taking wine too freely. He 
refused to get up, saying, — 

“] had rather be murdered in my bed.” 

“ And so you will be if you do not rise 
and come with me at once,” was the stern 
answer. “But to allay your suspicions, 
take the revolver hanging at your bed’s 
head, and at the smallest sign of treason 
shoot me through the brain.” 

At last, half reassured, Murad got up, 
took the revolver, and followed Hussein 
Aoni. As they were leaving the palace 
they were stopped by a sentinel. The 
seraskier had forgotten the password. 
With great presence of mind he opened 
his cloak, and showed his breast covered 
with orders. Then roughly pushing the 
sentry aside he said, “Fool! cannot you 
recognize your commander-in-chief, and 
his aide-de-camp?” The man drew back, 
and they passed out. The one bold and 
self-possessed, the other suspicious and 
unnerved. 

A caigue was waiting for them; they 
entered it with a few followers. Murad 
was eager to cross the Golden Horn and 
reach Stamboul, but Hussein Aoni, who 
had some orders to give the fleet, insisted 
on ey under the stern of an ironclad. 
This put fresh apprehension into the heart 
of the new sultan. He thought that the 
steamer was to be his prison, and took no 
pains to conceal his great alarm. Fortu- 
nately the caigue was detained only a few 
moments, and those in her landed safely, 
without further adventure, on the beach of 
Constantinople. Thence they drove to the 
war-office — the seraskierat. 

All the members of the divan, including 
Midhat Pasha, the chezk-ul-islam, and the 
sheriff of Mecca, were waiting their ar- 
rival. There were several uw/emas, and 
several Christian dignitaries in the assem- 





bly. The act of the deposition of Abdul 
Aziz was read, and then that proclaiming 
his successor. i 

When a salute of one hundred and one 
guns announced what had happened to the 
public, there was a general explosion of 
enthusiasm. No regrets were expressed 
for the fall of Abdul Aziz. Western Eu- 
rope and Turkey were of one accord. 
But it is said that when the emperor of 
Russia at Ems got a telegram with the 
news from General Ignatieff, he sat for ten 
minutes without uttering a word. 

From the war-office Murad drove to the 
water-side, through an enthusiastic crowd 
of his new subjects. He embarked in a 
caigue with forty-eight oars, which rowed 
him back to the Dolma-Baghtche Palace. 
On his way he met a smaller boat with his 
uncle on board of her. Murad’s mind had 
been distracted from the terrors of the 
night by the events of the morning, but 
this spectacle filled him with deep pity. 
He shed tears, and so re-entered the impe- 
rial abode. 

Murad, on his arrival at the Dolma- 
Baghtche, went through the ceremony of 
diat, equivalent to the hand-kissing of Eu- 
ropean monarchies. The same name is 
still applied to the same ceremony at the 
Spanish court, and to official receptions in 
the South American republics of Spanish 
origin. The levee was altogether infor- 
mal; more like a presidential reception 
at the White House, than a court held by 
the representative of the dynasty of Oth- 
man, and Murad was well pleased to see 
court etiquette and dignity disappear. The 
next day he put forth his first proclama- 
tion, announcing a policy of reform; he 
had himself drawn up the first draft, which 
was by no means approved by his advisers, 
and the document as it appeared was very 
far from expressing his views. 

On Friday, June 2, took place his first 
selamik. Ill or well, a sultan is obliged to 
go publicly to prayers each Friday in the 
mosque. This ceremony is called the seda- 
mik. If it be omitted for two weeks the 
empire, according to Mussulman belief, is 
in the greatest danger. The national 
prosperity depends upon these _ public 
prayers of the Commander of the Faithful. 

Another ceremony should have taken 
place that day, equivalent to the Christian 
ceremony of coronation; but the officer 
whose hereditary right it was to gird the 
sultan with the sword of Othman in the 
Mosque of Eyoub, was unfortunately ab- 
sent in Asia Minor. He was summoned 
by telegraph, but did not arrive in time to 


| accomplish his duty on that Friday. Week 
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after week he waited in Constantinople, 
but the important rite after that Friday 
could never be performed. Perhaps had 
Sultan Murad been solemnly girt with the 
sword of sovereignty there might have 
been less hesitation in setting him aside. 

On the triumphal day of his first se/a- 
mik he rode smiling and happy to the 
mosque of St, Sophia; by a strange coin- 
cidence it was the feast of St. Constantine. 
The enthusiasm of the multitude was ex- 
cessive. He was saluted as “the called 
for,” “ the desired,” “ the beloved.” Softas 
raised Korans in their hands, women flung 
flowers in his path. Several times the 
Greeks tried to take the horses from his 
carriage. Forgetting the restraints of 
Eastern etiquette, Murad bowed to right 
and left like Western sovereigns. 

On his return home, the sevaskier was 
announced to him. The sight of Hussein 
Aoni had been painful to him ever since 
the night of his accession. 

After a military salute, the minister 
grimly observed that a wise and venerable 
custom forbad sultans to respond to the 
acclamations of a multitude. Already, un- 
der pretext of imaginary conspiracies, 
Hussein Aoni was keeping the palace 
guarded by his soldiers, and was refusing 
admittance to the sultan’s oldest and most 
intimate friends. He himself slept for 
three nights in the palace, and the unfor- 
tunate prince, so long a prisoner during 
his uncle’s reign, found himself in closer 
captivity than ever. 

This was ill calculated to calm his nerves, 
already unstrung by his terrors on the 
night of hisaccession. His physician too, 
a true Doctor Sangrado, prescribed copi- 
ous bleeding, the most mistaken treatment 
that an ignorant practitioner could have 
devised for one in his condition. On the 
morning of Saturday, June 3, the new sul- 
tan held his first council. His ministers 
were Ruchdi, Midhat, Ahmet Kaiserli, 
Hairullah, and Hussein Aoni. It soon 
appeared that their views, especially in the 
great matter of public instruction, differed 
greatly from those of the reforming sultan. 
Feverish, excited, and discouraged, he left 
the council, and the next day received news 
of the unhappy fate of Abdul Aziz. 

That dethroned prince had been re- 
moved to the ancient Palace of Top Ka- 
pon, whence he addressed a letter to Sul- 
tan Murad on the second day after his 
deposition. 

“ Next to my trust in God my hope is in 
your Majesty. 

“T congratulate you on your accession ; 
and I regret I could not serve the nation 





as it desired to be served. I am certain 
you will do so. 

“T trust your Majesty will not forget 
that I laid the foundation of those means 
that will preserve the empire, and protect 
its honor. 

“TI call your attention to the fact that 
soldiers armed by my own hand have placed 
me in my present situation. 

“ As I have always had the merit of be- 
ing ready to help those who were in dis- 
tress, I implore you to let me be removed 
from the melancholy and narrow residence 
in which I find myself, and to assign me a 
more suitable place of abode. 

“I congratulate you that the power has 
— passed into the family of Abdul Med- 

id. 
This letter was in his own handwriting. 
It is written with red ink, such as in Tur- 
key is only used by sultans. In a post- 
script he begs his successor to send him 
twenty thousand Turkish pounds which he 
had left behind him. 

Murad’s reply is likewise an autograph. 
In most suitable terms it tries to console, 
calm, and reassure his uncle. And he 
gave orders at once that he should be 
transferred to that wing of the Palace of 
Tcheragan, that he himself had formerly 
inhabited. But Hussein Aoni put off the 
removal for three days under various pre- 
texts, really because he wished the new 
sultan to understand thoroughly that all 
— must be subject to his own con- 
trol. 

At last when the seraskier could no 
longer refuse obedience to the reiterated 
orders of his master, backed by the re- 
monstrances of other members of the cab- 
inet, he ordered Abdul Aziz and his family 
to be transferred from Top Kapon to 
Tcheragan. But he would do nothing to 
discover and restore the twenty thousand 
pounds that the ex-sultan had left behind 
him. 

The new residence of Abdul Aziz was 
guarded by three lines of soldiery, and he 
was desired to confine himself to his own 
rooms. Without paying any regard to 
these orders, Abdul Aziz went out at once 
upon the terrace that overlooks the Bos- 
phorus, and proceeded to walk up and 
down there. The sentry on duty request- 
ed him to go indoors. 

“ Rascal! Whoam I?” cried the sul- 
tan. 

“ Abdul Aziz Effendi,” was the answer. 
This curtailment of his titles highly exas- 
perated the dethroned sultan, and the sen- 
try, uncertain what to do, went in search 
of, his colonel. That officer, approaching 
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the ex-sultan, remarked that he had better 
‘avoid the night air. This interference 
still further exasperated Abdul Aziz, who, 
drawing a small revolver from his breast, 
fired at the colonel. Fortunately he was 
bowing at the moment, and the ball passed 
over hishead. He drew back and brought 
up a party of soldiers. Seeing these the 
captive monarch turned away, and went 
back into the palace. But not being able 
to sleep (it was the night of Friday, June 
2, 1876) he came forth again in the dark, 
and wandered unmolested in the gardens, 
and upon the esplanade still guarded by 
the soldiers. 

In his agitation he talked aloud, and 
was heard saying, — 

“ Have I no one to defend me? Where 
are the men I have loaded with kindness 
and favors? Where are my sons? To 
one I gave my army, to the other my navy. 
Where are your regiments? Where are 
your ironclads? Why does not that noble 
vessel I see yonder blow up my enemies 
with its mighty cannon? ” 

When day broke his wild frenzy gave 
place to utter prostration. Sometimes in 
a tone of command he gave orders to his 
fleet, and broke out into reproaches against 
Hussein Aoni. Sometimes he resumed 
his dignity, called for his ministers, and 
questioned them as if they had been pres- 
ent. 

Towards evening an aide-de-camp ar- 
rived to request him to give up his revolver. 
Abdul Aziz was himself at the moment, 
and he said with irony, — 

“ What for ? Why does my dear nephew 
want my revolver?’ 

“He is afraid your Majesty may wound 
yourself.” 

“Take it then out of my bosom.” 

* No man may place his hand upon the 
person of your Majesty. Will you be 
pleased to give it me yourself?” 

Abdul Aziz drew the revolver from its 
hiding-place, and gave it to the aide-de- 
camp; who, saluting most respectfully, was 
about to retire, when the sultan called 
him back again. 

“Fool!” he exclaimed, “why do you 
take the pistol, and leave hanging on the 
wall my sword and dagger?” 

“T have no orders concerning anything 
but the pistol,” replied the messenger. 
But a few hours after, the household of the 
ex-sultan removed the weapons. 

The valide and some other women of 
the harem spent all Saturday with Abdul 
Aziz, endeavoring to calm and comfort him. 
- They succeeded in producing some effect, 
but during the night, in which he could 
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not sleep, he became greatly agitated. 
Once he broke out fiercely against the 
valide, who was sitting beside him. “ It is 
you,” he cried, “you, you vile creature, 
who are the cause of my misfortunes !” 

Was he alluding to his mother’s in- 
trigues, or to the evil education she had 
given him? After this he strode wildly 
up and down the hall with many windows 
that overlooks the Bosphorus, stopping 
from time to time to gaze upon these noble 
waters, and growing calmer as his eyes 
rested on the glorious scene. At sunrise 
in an armchair he fell asleep. He woke 
about eight o’clock, and sent for his reader, 
whom he ordered to read the Turkish pa- 
pers tohim. After listening to these for 
half an hour, he turned calmly to Fakri 
Bey, his favorite chamberlain, and ordered 
him to bring him a small looking-glass, 
and a pair of scissors, saying he wanted 
to trim his beard. 

The chamberlain went and told the 
valide, who without any hesitation gave 
him the scissors. They were a small pair 
with sharp points, such as ladies use for 
needlework. ‘“ Now leave me by myself,” 
said Abdul Aziz. He was accustomed to 
shut himself up alone when dressing or 
trimming his hair. 

A few minutes after the chamberlain 
left him, some of his women peeped 
through a crack in the wall, and saw him 
cutting his beard, and apparently absorbed 
in the occupation.. They drew back and 
went away. 

Sitting on a sofa near a window which 
commands one of the finest sea-views in 
the world, Abdul Aziz with his right hand 
must have severed the veins in his left 
arm, and an artery, and must then have 
used the weakened left hand to serve the 
right arm in the same. way. 

It is hardly to be supposed he had ever 
heard of Seneca, but he imitated the great 
suicide unconsciously, dying with equal 
courage and with less parade. Weakened 
by loss of blood he slipped from the sofa 
to the floor. The noise of his fall was 
heard by some odalisques who were in 
the room beneath him. They rushed up 
the stairs and gave the alarm to the valide. 
Already a stream of blood was trickling 
from beneath the door, which was fastene 
on the inside. It was forced open. 
Abdul Aziz was found still alive. He was 
able to say to his mother, “I have killed 
myself;” and in a few moments expired. 
It was nine o’clock in the morning. Two 


physicians were already in the harem. 
They hastened to the spot, but could 
only declare that the dethroned prince 
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was dead. Loud wails arose from his be- 
reaved mother and his women. Hussein 
Aoni hastened to the palace. He instantly 
ordered the body to be brought down to 
the lower floor. There it was laid all 
bloody on the pavement. His next care 
was to hold an informal inquest — to ex- 
amine the valide, and to take testimony. 
He also gave orders to call in at once the 
seventeen chief physicians of Constanti- 
nople, including those attached to the 
English and Austrian embassies. All 
came immediately, and by eleven o’clock 
had drawn up a paper which they all 
signed. It contained these er i— 

“1, The death of Sultan Abdul Aziz is 
due to loss of blood caused by the sever- 
ance of veins in the bend of the arm. 

“2, The instrument shown us is capa- 
ble of having produced these wounds. 

“3. The direction of the wounds and 
the nature of the instrument convinces us 
that it was a suicide.” 

At the word “suicide” all Europe 
smiled incredulously. The medical jour- 
nals of London and Paris expressed grave 
doubts upon the subject. A paper in the 
Lancet brought out Dr. Dishom, the phy- 
sician to the English embassy at Constanti- 
nople, who has the reputation of 
good physician and an honest man. He 
acknowledged that when first sent for to 
assist in the ost mortem, his expectation 
had been that he should behold the victim 
of a murder. “It was not until we had 
thoroughly examined the facts brought 
before us,” he concludes, “that I became 
convinced the death of Abdul Aziz was by 
his own hand, as is stated in the report of 
the physicians.” 

But for some time the public impression 
in Constantinople, in Pera, and its envi- 
rons was that it was murder. It was said 
that early in the morning Hussein Aoni, 
aided by Redif, had committed the crime, 
and that he had slain two victims, the ex- 
sultan and his third wife, the sister of 
Hassan the Circassian, who had lost her 
life attempting to defend her husband and 
sovereign. This romance may make a 
future plot for a sensational novel, but in 
sober truth the Circassian wife of Abdul 
Aziz lay dying of consumption, and her 
end, which was indeed hastened by her 
grief, did not take place till four days 
afterward. 

Murad himself believed that Hussein 
Aoni was his uncle’s murderer. The story 
was told him without any precautions, and 
in the excited state of his nervous system 
it had the worst effect upon him. “The 
have covered me with shame,” he cric 





“T promised him his life! Those wretches 
have murdered him! Howhorrible! How 
horrible !” 

His excitement brought on an attack of 
frenzy. His medical attendant was wholly 
incompetent to deal with the case judi- 
ciously. It virtually brought to its close a 
reign which, though it lasted three months 
and one day, according to history, was 
limited to six days’ actual reign. When 
Abdul Aziz raised his hand against his 
life he killed two sultans. His madness 
was the cause of another’s loss of reason. 
Abdul Aziz had indeed shown previous 
signs of insanity; for in 1862 his furious 
conduct had so much alarmed Mehemet 
Ali Pasha, his brother-in-law, that he one 
day sent in haste for Dr. Mongeri, director 
of the Insane Hospital at Scutari, who 
prescribed sedatives, change of air, and 
frequent yachting. 

According to Mahommedan law a dead 
body must be buried before sunset. The 
remains of Abdul Aziz were therefore 
washed, perfumed, and wrapped in a 
shroud immediately after the departure of 
the physicians. They were then placed 
in a steamboat and no to the Sanctuary 
of the Mantle of the Prophet at Top 
Kapon. Here the funeral services took 
place in the presence of almost all the 
ministers and certain other official persons. 
The body was then borne to the splendid 
mausoleum of Sultan Mahmoud, where 
father and son lie side by side. 

Fully persuaded that the suicide of his 
uncle Abdul Aziz was a murder committed 
by the war minister, or seraskier, Hussein 
Aoni, Sultan Murad, during the fatal Sun- 
day, June 4, 1876, spoke of it again and 
again with horror. Sometimes he grew 
wild with indignation, sometimes he wept, 
sometimes hé sat in melancholy silence 
from which no one could rouse him. None 
of his European friends were suffered to 
approach him at this crisis. He was left 
to the cares of an incompetent physician, 
and an ignorant, weak-minded valide. 

His reign was nowover. Hussein Aoni, 
the head of the conspiracy that had placed 
him on his father’s throne, now governed 
in his stead. The official organ contin- 
ued to inform the public each day that his 
Majesty had transacted business with his 
ministers or his grand vizier, but he was 
no longer capable of attending to affairs. 
He ceased to care for food, he talked 
wildly to himself. Sometimes he walked 
restlesly until exhausted; sometimes no 
persuasion could arouse him. Yet he had 
lucid intervals, when he would cry, “ I will 
give in my resignation as sultan! Let 
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me find anasylum in Italy or France. Let 
my successor be called to the throne.” 

Such was his condition for ten days. 
At the end of that time a dreadful tragedy 
cut short the career of the powerful dic- 
tator, Hussein Aoni. 

Hassan Bey, brother of the fair Circas- 
sian, the best-beloved wife of Abdul Aziz, 
belonged to that indomitable race of Cau- 
casian mountaineers, whom the Russian 
government expatriated, sending about 
five thousand of them over the frontier to 
find an asylum in Turkey. Hassan’s fa- 
ther had been Ismail Bey, a noted chief, 
who, as head of a small colony in Rou- 
melia, contrived to prosper, in spite of the 
hardships which beset his fellow-exiles. 
He was sufficiently well off to send his son 
Hassan to the Military Academy, which he 
quitted with the grade of lieutenant. A 
brilliant future seemed in store for this 
young man, for his sister, or his cousin (it 
is not quite certain which), already occu- 
pied an important place in the harem of 
Abdul Aziz, being mother to his third son, 
Prince Mehmet Selim Effendi. Hassan 
rose rapidly in his profession. In a few 
months he was made captain and aide-de- 
camp to Prince Yussef Iggeddin. His 
advancement was due to influence, for as 
a scholar he had never been distinguished, 
and he was a very insubordinate and in- 
different soldier. Though a married man, 
his life was disorderly. Every night he 
might be seen in the disreputable singing- 

ardens of Pera, gambling and drinking 

in low company. Indeed, his reputation 
was so bad that suspicion rested on him 
as the probable murderer of two disreputa- 
ble Armenian women. His tall figure and 
_ his martial bearing made him everywhere 
“ conspicuous. But his high cheek-bones 
showed the Tartar blood in his veins, 
and his stern, cruel look, rough man- 
ners, and quarrelsome disposition, did not 
dispose peopie in his favor, though they 
treated with respect the sultan’s brother- 
in-law. 

After the coup d’etat all aides-de-camp 
of the court of Abdul Aziz were ordered to 
report themselves in garrison towns in 
Asia. Bagdad was assigned to Hassan, 
who, however, continued to linger in his 
old haunts, openly accusing the seraskier 
of regicide. 

For this he was put under arrest. The 
next day, June 11, his widowed sister died. 
On the rsth he declared himself humble 
and penitent, and promised to set out next 
day for Bagdad. On giving this promise 
he was set at liberty. 

That evening he presented himself at 





the residence of Hussein Aoni, and was 
informed that his Highness had gone to 
dine with Midhat Pasha, at whose house 
after dinner a cabinet council was to be 
held. He next crossed the Golden Horn 
in a caigue and entered a restaurant, where 
he tossed off several glasses of ra#z. After 
this he made his way to the house of 
Midhat Pasha, a mansion standing in a 
garden open to public view. On the 
ground floor was a large vestibule, on 
which opened the servants’ rooms and 
offices; above were the reception-rooms, 
one looking towards the sea, the other 
towards Constantinople. The ministers 
were assembled in the one overlooking 
the city, where a chandelier with forty 
lighted candles hung over an oval table, 
on which lay handsomely-bound French 
books. The furniture consisted of sofas 
placed in each corner of the apartment, 
and large armchairs covered with red silk 
damask in the most modern style. The 
other saloon ay at that moment) was 
larger. It had blue silk furniture, and 
doors leading into the harem. It was 
lighted by two chandeliers, whose soft 
light fell through folding-doors into the 
red reception-room. ; 

The ministers present were Midhat, 
Ruchdi, the grand vizier, Hussein Aoni, 
minister of war, Ahmed Kaiserli, minis- 
ter of naval affairs, Raschid Pasha, of for- 
eign affairs, four other members of the 
cabinet, and an ex-sheriff of Mecca. Be- 
sides these there were two other high 
officials, Mahmoud Bey, and Said, secre- 
tary to the grand vizier, twelve in all. 
They had be business about ten 
o’clock, but had paused for half an hour to 
eat ices and partake of other refresh- 
ments. The council was going on again, 
— an unbidden guest appeared amongst 
them. 

At half past ten Hassan Bey had 
presented himself i: the vestibule. An 
aide-de-camp askec what he wanted. “I 
leave for Bagdad to-morrow morning,” was 
the answer, “and want to make an impor- 
tant communication to his Highness the 
seraskier.” 

He was invited to sit down and refresh 
himself, and await the rising of the coun- 
cil. He preferred, however, to walk up 
and down the hall where some of the aides- 
de-camp were asleep, and some engaged in 
card-playing. By degrees they ceased to 
notice him, and he quietly passed up the 
stairs, in an ante-chamber at the head of 
which he found the grand vizier’s servant, 
and two footmen of Midhat Pasha. Ad- 
dressing the former, he said he was anxe 
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ious to speak to the seraskier. The man 
politely offered to go below and send up a 
servant of Hussein Aoni’s, 

When he departed Hassan half opened 
the door of the reception-room. 

“It is forbidden,” cried the servants. 

But Hassan had had time to see how 
the guests were distributed. The grand 
vizier was on a sofa near a window talking 
to the seraskier, who was comfortably 
seated in an armchair. Near them were 
Ahmed, Kaiserli, Raschid, and another. 
Nearer to the door on the same side was 
Midhat, with the secretary, and Ma!:noud 
Bey, leaning over a small table, on which 
were writing-materials. The other side of 
the room to the left was occupied by the 
other ministers. 

In a few moments, without heeding the 
prohibition of the servants in the ante- 
room, Hassan a second time opened the 
door and entered, wrapped in his military 
cloak, with his petro 5 stride. He made 
his salutation in a grave, respectful man- 
ner. Then drawing a revolver from his 
sleeve, he cried aloud, “ Seraskier, do not 
stir!” and pointed his pistol at Hussein 
Aoni. The weapon went off. What next 
passed is difficult to describe, all present 
having been too excited to recall particu- 
lars. Almost all rushed in a body to the 
blue reception-room, but Kaiserli sprang to 
his feet, and seized the murderer. Hassan, 
however, freed himself and struck him 
with a dagger in his face. Meantime Hus- 
sein Aoni, who had been shot in the 
breast, had just strength to reach the door. 
Hassan ran after him and plunged his 
poignard into his stomach, making re- 
peated wounds. There remained in the 
red room only one minister, the minister 
for foreign affairs, Raschid Pacha, who had 
fainted inhis chair. Hussein, disregarding 
him, rushed at the door of the blue room, 
crying, “ Kaiserli! Kaiserli!” Then he 
fired into the folding-doors. He evidently 
no longer knew what he was doing. Seiz- 
ing an armchair, he flung it against the 
chandelier, and with a lighted candle that 
dropped upon the floor, he tried to set fire 
to the curtains. At this moment a brave 
young Anatolian page of Midhat’s, a lad 
of singular beauty, rushed into the room. 
He at once threw his dagger at the head of 
the murderer, wounded him slightly, and 
tried to pinion his arms behind. But Has- 
san, shaking himself free, stretched him 
dead at his feet. He then turned on Ras- 
chid Pasha, and fired through his skull. 
He died without having recovered from his 
fainting-fit. 

Nearly half an hour thus passed, and one 
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man remained master of the battle-field ina 
house crowded with others. ; 

The ministers, supposing they were 
attacked by a band of brigands, entrenched 
themselves in the blue reception-room, 
waiting for succor which a servant was 
sent through the garden to obtain. But 
that no servant save the brave young page 
should have come to their assistance 
seems very singular. It could not have 
been from cowardice, for no people are 
braver than the Turks. They probably 
believed the blow was struck by order of 
the government, and dared not interfere 
with an accredited official. 

Fortunately, near Midhat’s house was a 
post of zapties—military police. They 
reached the scene of blood somewhat lei- 
surely about midnight, and their officers, a 
major and lieutenant, summoned Hassan 
to surrender. He half opened the door 
and fired twice, wounding both of them. 
These men, being then reinforced by a 
picket of soldiers from the war-office, 
broke in the door, and notwithstanding a 
fierce resistance overpowered Hassan. 
In the struggle an aide-de-camp of the 
grand vizier’s lost his life. 

Mahommedan justice is speedy. Hard- 
ly six hours elapsed between the murder- 
er’s fourfold crime and his execution. Af- 
tera brief examination, in which he said 
that he was sorry for Raschid’s death, and 
that of the brave young Anatolian, he was 
hung up to a tree in an open space before 
the seraskierat, his face bare but his bod 
wrapped ina kind of white shroud, with 
a wriving on his breast describing his crime 
and its punishment. He remained hang- 
ing until sunset. 

is victims were buried the same day. 
No one regretted Hussein Aoni. And yet 
at that crisis the life of a general so ener- 
getic and so stern might have been of 
great value to the Ottoman Empire. 

Raschid was a man of a very different 
spirit, timid, prudent, and reserved. He 
had been educated in France, and spoke 
French like a Frenchman. He seemed 
made for an ambassador and a minister of 
foreign affairs. He was besides strictly 
honest. He was in his forty-seventh year. 
Hassan, his murderer, was twenty-five. 

For more than two months after, the cab- 
inet (now governed by a triumvirate, Mid- 
hat, the grand vizier, and Hairullah the 
chetk-ul-islam) continued to deceive the 
public as to the true condition of Sultan 
Murad. It was given out that he had had 
a sharp attack of illness, that he suffered 
from fever, and from several boils. Every 
Friday he went to public prayers in the 
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mosque, but he proceeded thither in a 
caigue or a close carriage. “ Itis because 
of his boil that he always hides his face,” 
said some, but others answered, “ There 
is something worse than a boil.” Diplo- 
matists complained there was no sul- 
tan to whem they could present their 
credentials ; General Ignatieff threatened 
to withdraw till a sane sultan should oc- 
cupy the throne, and great difficulties in 
the conduct of the Servian and Montene- 
grin wars arose from the absence of a sov- 
ereign. Abdul Hamid, Murad’s next 
brother and presumptive heir, was asked 
if he would undertake the regency. He 
replied that a yy! was not recognized 
by the law of the Prophet, but that he 
would accept the throne if quite convinced 
his brother was incurable. After this Dr. 
Liedersdorf was sent for. He is the di- 
rector of the Insane Hospital at Vienna, 
and had been already summoned to attend 
other crowned heads. He wholly disap- 
proved the lowering treatment of Dr. Ca- 
poleone, recommended salt bathing and 
yachting, and far from considering the 
case hopeless is reported to have said in 
private, “ If I had him under my own care 
in Vienna, I would have him all well in six 
weeks.” 

This opinion was not what had been 
looked for, nor was it satisfactory. In- 
deed, after pa som | under the new treat- 
ment, Murad suffered a relapse, his nervous 
system being shaken by the thunders of a 
salute from the great guns of his own iron- 
clads as he was passing them on his way 
in a caigue to the mosque. But he could 
not be set aside without the approbation 
of the cheik-ul-islam, who, after a little 
hesitation, issued the following fe¢va. 

“ Question. If the Commander of the 
Faithful be attacked by mental insanity, 
and if the objects for which he holds his 
functions cannot be attained in conse- 
quence, may he be deposed? 

“ Answer. Yes. 

“ Written by the humble Hassan Hairul- 
lah, on whom may God send peace.” 

‘On Thursday, therefore, Sept. 1, 1876, 
Murad V. was formally deposed, Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II. proclaimed, and the next 
day he was girt with the sword of Eyoub. 

Murad was unconscious at the time. 
His valide, unlike the savage Kurdish 
mother of Abdul Aziz, submitted to the 
change with a good grace. She was com- 
plimented by a promise that she should 
suffer no loss of dignity, but that she 
should be the adopted valide of the new 
sultan. Dr. Capoleone, in whom she had 
great confidence, assured her her son’s 
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malady was incurable, and that his days 
were numbered. 

Abdul Hamid had had ill health in his 
boyhood and had received little instruction. 

From a young Belgian seamstress, Flora 
Cordier, whom he converted and then 
placed in his harem, he had acquired a 
slight knowledge of French, but he had 
nothing of Murad’s eager love for knowl- 
edge. He did not care for intercourse 
with foreigners, nor did he ever give ear to 
Young Turkey’s liberal ideas. By follow- 
ing the | oe advice of his physician he 
recovered his health, and gave up the use 
of liquors. He was very fond of agricul- 
ture, and during the reign of Abdul Aziz had 
amused himself by cultivating a model farm. 
The softas and ulemas flocked around 
him. e was well versed in the Koran, 
and loved disputations in theology. To 
his mother, an Armenian from Georgia, he 
owes a quality very rare in the family of 
Othman, the spirit of economy. He 
never exceeded his income before he came 
to the throne, and even laid by money. 

At first he was disposed to treat his 
brother Murad with great consideration. 
“ If his reign had only lasted a few years,” 
he said in his speech in his inauguration, 
“I should have had the example of his 
virtues to walk by;” but it soon appeared 
that the existence of a dethroned sovereign, 
a state of of things unparalleled in Turkish 
history, gave his successor an uneasy 
throne. ’ 

Murad was rigidly secluded. No Eu- 
ropean friend was allowed to visit him, 
even his brothers were denied access to 
him, and it was soon understood in his 
household that to acknowledge he was 
better, was looked on as a sort of treason 
to the brother who occupied his throne. 

The valide soon associated with Dr. 
Capoleone a dervish, whose charms and 
verses from the Koran were probably a 
great improvement on the I talian’s leeches 
and hot water. But Murad in his first 
lucid interval firmly refused to have any- 
thing to do with either of them, and from 
that time has continued toimprove. How- 
ever, he cannot quite get rid of the valide’s 
fancies. She fumigates his rooms, and 
goes through various barbarous and dis- 
gusting ceremonies, to drive out, as she 
says, the demons and afrites. 

What might not be hoped for him if he 
could make a journey to western Europe? 
But it is a great affair of State for any 
member of the house of Othman to quit 
the soil of the Ottoman Empire. The 
law of the prophet forbids it; and when 
Abdul Aziz went to Paris in 1867 he was 
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obliged to compromise by having the soles 
of his shoes daily powdered with dust from 
his own dominions. 

A Frenchman who, by stratagem, about 
six months since, succeeded in passin 
three days with Murad in the palace o 
Tcheragan, before he was removed to his 
present quarters in the old Seraglio of 
Top Kapon, has authorized the publica- 
tion of an account of his visit. 

He found ex-Sultan Murad perfectly 
well in health, and exhibiting, so far as he 
could see, no sign of mental derangement. 
But his beard and hair, which were coal- 
black on his accession, had become as 
white as snow. Seeing his visitor’s as- 
tonishment, Murad remarked, “ I suppose 
you think my hair has grown suddenl 
white, like Marie Antoinette’s, or that it 
has been blanched by the severity of my 


captivity? Notso. Some months before. 


my uncle’s death I found myself getting a 
little grey. I was rather pleased with my 
white hairs, but my mother objected to 
them. Not long before my elevation to 
the throne she purchased at Pera some 
marvellous hair-dye, with which she rubbed 
my head several times. The grey hairs 
disappeared, but shortly after I became 
subject to intense headaches, which Capo- 
leone attributed to another cause, but Dr. 
Leidersdorf says they came from nitrate 
of silver and such ingredients iri the hair- 
dye. Since I have given it dp my hair 
has grown snow-white, but the headaches 
have disappeared.” 

The visitor expressed a hope that, if 
not reinstated to all his rights, he might 
yet be restored to personal freedom. 

“The people, who permitted my impris- 
onment,” Murad replied, “must break my 
fetters. They must say whether I ought 
to resume my reign. I shall wait quietly 
for that day. I shall make no attempt to 
deliver myself from captivity,even should 
I suspect plots against my life.” 

Alas! there is but small hope of relief 
for a prince in his position. His very ex- 
istence is a menace to his brother, Abdul 
Hamid, for at any moment it may afford 
plotters a pretext for designs against the 
throne. The present heir-presumptive to 
Abdul Hamid is Prince Reschad Effendi 
(or Richard), who is strongly attached to 
his brother Murad. The best hope of any 
real amelioration in his position may lie in 
an understanding between them that 
Murad may seek an asylum in western 
Europe whenever Reschad mounts the 
Turkish throne. 

Count E. DE KERATRY. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WHAT FOLLOWED. 


CAPTAIN TEMPLE was not happy about 
the events of that evening. He had be- 
gun to grow very fond of Lottie, and he 
was not pleased that she should have 
“made an exhibition of herself.” He 
went over it so often to his wife that Mrs. 
Temple learned the incident by heart. 
There was in her mind; mingled with an 
intense silent interest in the girl who was 
like her own, a feeling of repulsion too, 
equally intense and silent, which joined 
with the opposite sentiment, and kept Lot- 
tie as constantly present to her mind as 
she was in the captain’s talk. And, though 
it sometimes appeared to her that she 
would die of this girl, who reminded her 
at every step that she had lost her child, 
yet she could not check her husband’s 
ever-flowing, continually repeated talk on 
the subject. Mrs. Temple thought this was 
all for his sake. Sometimes, in the bitter- 
ness of her loss, she would cry out that 
she loathed the very name of this other, 
who was so well and bright and full of life, 
while her child was dead and gone; 
but, notwithstanding, Lottie had gradually 
come to hold a large place in her life. 
How could she help thinking of her? 
grudging her very life and brightness, re- 
penting her grudge, praying God’s bless- 
ing on the girl whom she thus injured, 
avoiding her, fearing the sight of her, 
watching for her whom she feared; how 
could it be but that Mrs. Temple, in her 
lonely hours, should think of Lottie? She 
was the confidant now of the old captain’s 
regret. 

“TI thought she was a sweet, modest 
girl,” he said, shaking his head; “shy, 
even, as I like a girl to be, very like —— 
~ dear, I cannot bear a girl to make an 
exhibition of herself ——’ 

“But if there was no one to see her, 
and if you were in the dark?” 

“ That is true, my dear; but if they did 
not see her, they heard her. Such avoice! 
I wish you had been there — but that sort 
of public use of it—and to have the con- 
fidence to sing when she was not asked !” 
Captain Temple shook his head. He 
seemed to have done nothing but shake 
his head since last night. . 

“ Do you think that the more she has a 
beautiful voice the less she should let it 
be heard?” said his wife. “I am not so 





\taken up with this Miss Despard as you 
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are; but still I think you are unjust to 
her.” 

“Perhaps I am unjust to her. How 
can I help being taken up with her? If 
you knew her as well, you would be taken 
up with her too. And I wish you did, it 
would be a comfort to you. In everythin 
she does, her walk, every little gesture, 
see something that reminds me — I know 
you don’t like to speak of it, a dear.” 

Mrs. Temple set her face like a rock 
while the old captain talked on. He did 
nothing but speak of it, and she would 
not stop him. Had she not noticed the 
= walk? When Lottie passed, Mrs. 

emple turned from the window, feeling 
as if some one had given herablow. Yet, 
what had she gone to the window for, but 
to watch for Lottie? and she was more 
just to her than was the old captain, who 
could not bear any falling off in his ideal, 
who thought that a girl should never make 
an exhibition of herself, and did nothing 
for a week after but shake his head. 

The singing, however, made a great ex- 
citement in the cloisters. It was only a 
select few who had been there to hear; 
and they thought it was all the signor’s 
arrangement, who had provided for them 
so much greater a pleasure than they ex- 
pected — or, rather, an additional pleasure. 
“ Who was it?” everybody asked. Was 
it possible that it could be little Rowley? 
But it was inconceivable that a mere child 
like that could have taken the contralto 
solo as well as the soprano. But was it 
certain that there was only one voice? 
The darkness was deceptive, and all the 
circumstances were so unusual, so out of 
the ordinary. When you came to think of 
it, it could not be one voice. It must 
have been little Rowley and Mellor, the 
big boy, whose contralto was famous. At 
that distance and in the dark it was so 
easy to deceive yourself and think there 
was only one person singing. There was 
nothing talked about next morning but 

this wonderful incident, and both the peo- 
ple who had been there and the people 
who had not been there (who were piqued, 
and felt themselves neglected, as a matter 
of course) discussed it with the utmost ex- 
citement. Even before the hour of mat- 
ins, old Pick, who was out upon his 
master’s business and Mrs. Purcell’s er- 
rands, was twice interviewed on the sub- 
ject. The first time it was Rowley, the 
tenor, who assailed him, whose boy was 
the first soprano, and whose rights were 
attacked. “I should just like to know 
what the signor is up to,” Rowley said. 
“ He’s always got some new fad or other 
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in his head. He’ll have us all up next 
into that organ-loft like a set of Christy 
Minstrels. Hanged if I'll go!” 

“ Anyhow, you'll wait till you’re asked,” 
said old Pick. ‘ 

“] don’t advise him to ask me. And, 
look here! I want to know who it was. 
If he’s bringing in somebody in the dark, 
on the sly, to put them boys’ noses out ! — 
you never can tell what a foreign fellow’s 
up to. I don’t know a voice like that, not 
in the Abbey. If he’s smuggling in a 
new boy, without no warning, to take the 
bread out of folks’ mouths, by George, I 
won’t stand it! I’ll go to the dean about 
it! Tommy’s cried hisself hoarse. He 
couldn’t eat his breakfast, poor little beg- 
gar! and he’s got ‘Hear my prayer’ 
this morning. Hanged if I don’t think 
it’s ali a scheme — me and my boy! 
That ain’t a child’s voice. There’s a 
touch of falsetto in it, if I know anything 
about music. It won’t last, not a month. 
I’ve heard them come out like that, that 
you could hear them a mile off, just be- 
fore they break.” 

“Then you were there, Mr. Rowley?” 
said old Pick; “I thought there was only 
the folks from the Deanery there.” 

“I wasn’tthere. Catch mein the Abbey 
when I’m not wanted! I have enough of 
it, practising and bothering from morning 
till night. The signor’s very good for the 
organ. I don’t say nothing against that; 
but he don’t know mueh about English- 


men. You do no justice to your voice 
when you never give yourself no rest; 
but he can’t understand that. I heard it 


outside. Pick, there’s a good old fellow, 
you know what it is yourself, and I’m sure 
we’re always glad to see you when you look 
in at our little place. Tell us what’s up — 
who is it? Tommy will have to go in time. 
I don’t say nothing against that. But he’s 
not twelve, poor little beggar, and his voice 
is as clear asa bell. He’s fit to fret him- 
self into a fever if they take the first solos 
from him. Tell us what the signor’s up to, 
and who he’s got coming in? I say it’s a 
shame,” said the tenor, rising again into 
vehemence. “Them that is on the spot, 
and belonging to the place, and bred up in 
the Abbey all their lives, hanged if they 
should be turned out for strangers! I 
don’t see the fun of that.” 

“Tf you've done, Mr. Rowley, I think 
I'll go,” said Pick; upon which Rowley 
swore under his breath that it wasn’t like 
an old friend to give a fellow no answer, 
and that he didn’t know what he and Tom- 
my had done tooffendthesignor. To this 
old Pick made no reply, being himself ex- 
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tremely indignant not to know anythin 
about the ~ aes in question. He had 
heard of no new boy — “nor — as 
is new,” Pick said to himself with warmth 
as he hurried through the enclosure which 
belonged to the lay clerks, where a great 
many people were at the doors and win- 
dows, and the excitement was general. It 
was natural that Pick should be indignant. 
So little as there ever was to hear or report 
within the precincts, to think something 
should have happened under his very nose, 
in the Abbey, and he not know! The 
signor was a good master, and the place 
was comfortable; but there are things 
which no man can be expected to stand. 
Even Mr. John had not said a word about 
any novelty. If he had told his mother, 
then the housekeeper had been as treach- 
erous as the rest, and had not breathed a 
word to Pick. It was a thing that no man 
could be expected,to put up with. Here 
were two ladies now bearing down upon 
him, full of curiosity—and that Pick 
should have to confess that he didn’t 
know ! ; 

“Oh, Pickering! you must know — who 
was it that was singing in the Abbey last 
night? A very extraordinary thing for the 
signor to countenance. He did not ask 
us; he knew it would be of no use, for 
neither my husband nor I om of such 
proceedings ; making the Abbey, our beau- 
tiful Abbey, into a kind of music-hall! I 
hear it was a lady: the very worst taste, 
and anything so unecclesiastical! Women 
don’t exist in the Church — not as taking 
any part — but these are points which for- 
eigners never will understand,” said the 
lady, with a sigh. 

“It was odd having such a performance 
at all, for a few privileged persons. I 
thought the Abbey at least,” said the sec- 
ond lady, “ was for all.” 

“ Don’t go, Pickering; you haven’t an- 
swered my question. If I were you, being 
a man of experience, and having known 
the Abbey so long as you have done, I 
would give a hint to your master. You 
should tell him people here don’t like that 
sort of thing. It may do very well abroad, 
or even in town, where there are all sorts ; 
but it does not do in St. Michael’s. You 
should tell him, especially, as he is only 
half English, to be more careful. Stop a 
little, Pickering! You have not answered 
my question yet.” 

“ Beg your pardon, ma’am, but you didn’t 
give me notime,” said Pick. 

“Do not be impertinent, Pickering. I 
asked you a plain question, and I told you 
what I should do in your place. A man 
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like you, that has ‘been so long about the 
Abbey, might be of pee use to your mas- 
ter. You should tell him that in England 
a lady is never suffered to open her mouth 
in church. I never heard of anything so 
unecclesiastical. I wonder the dean does 
not interfere — a man of good Church prin- 
ciples as he is, and with so much at stake. 
I really wonder the dean does not inter- 
fere.” 

“Oh, the dean!” said the other lady; 
“and as for Church principles —— ” 

But just then there was a tremble in the 
air with the first movement of the matin 
bells, and, without compromising his dig- 
nity or showing his ignorance, old Pic 
made good his escape. He went home in 
anything but an amiable state of mind, and 
went straight to the kitchen, where Mrs. 
Purcell was busy, as was natural at this 
time of the day, putting all in order and 
arranging for the signor’s dinner. The 
luncheon Mary Anne was quite equal to, 
but some one was — to dinner, for: 
whom Mrs. Purcell intended to exercise 
all her om Pick went in with a fierce 
glow of indignant animation, with his roll 
of commissions fulfilled and unfulfilled. 

“ There’s no sweetbreads to be had,” he 
said, “ till Saturday ; they’ll save you a pair 
on Saturday, if you send the order with the 
man when he comes; but they’ll be six- 
and-six, if you think that too dear. (“ Dear! 
I should think it was dear. How much 0’ 
that goes to the veal, I wonder, and the 
man as fed it?”) And as for game, you 
might as well go a-shooting on the slopes ; 
and what there is bringing its weight in 
gold! I wouldn’t give in, if I was you, to 
that fashion about grouse, It’s all a fash- 
ion. Nobody ever thought of grouse in 
my young days, and coming after they’ve 
eat everything as they can set their face 
to! What should they want with it? I’ve 
brought you the lemons. Many a man 
wouldn’t be seen carrying a bag o’ lemons 
all the way up the hill; and everything’s 
kep’ from me, just because I’m too hum- 
ble-minded, and don’t make no stand, nor 
mind what I do.” 

“ What’s been kep’ from you, Pick?” 
said Mrs. Purcell, pausing in her work to 
look at him. Then she added, “ There’s 
been a deal of talking in the study. I’ve 
picked up a word or two about some wom- 
an, for they were going on about ‘she ;’ 
and she — but whether it’s that Miss Des- 
pard, or who it is, John’s never said a 
word to me.” 

“ It don’t need a witch to tell that it’s a 
woman,” said Pick; but he was relieved. 
“ That fellow Rowley’s been at me, and 
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one of the ladies round the corner; but 
they both had so much to say that I got 
off, and neither the one nor the other 
found out as I hadn’t a notion what they 
were talking about,” the old man added 
with a chuckle. “It’s some new voice, as 
far as I can make out, as master has got 
hold of for the Abbey: and quite right 
too. Tommy Rowley’s got a pretty little 
bit of a voice, and he’s only twelve; but 
some voices goes sooner than others. The 
ladies thought as it was a woman; but 
that’s impossible. They were quite in a 
way. They said it was uneck — somethin’ 
or other — Dissenting-like, as I took it up 
—and that the signor ought to be ashamed 
of hisself ° 

“ Master?” said Mrs. Purcell, opening 
her eyes wide; “but I hope you didn’t 
stand there and hear them say any harm 
of the signor?” 

“They told me as I was to give him 
good advice,” said Pick, still chuckling ; 
“ but all the same, ma’am, I don’t think as 
Mr. John should keep a thing from his 
mother. Where’s the young man as owes 
as much to his mother as that young man 
owes to you?” 

“Not to me, to: his own deservings ; 
he’s been a lad that has done credit to 
every one as has been kind to him, Pick, 
and never forgets nobody as has been kind 
to him; but he’s not the young man he 
was. He’s lost all his unten and his fun 
since he had thatdisappointment. I don’t 
wish Miss Despard no harm, but I wish 
she had been a hundred miles from here, 
and my John had never seen her. Young 
women have a great deal to answer for,” 
said Mrs. Purcell, with a sigh.” 

“ Young women haven’t much to answer 
for, so far as I’m concerned; nor master 
neither, so far as I can see,” said Pick, 
going off to his work with a comfortable 
consciousness that, this being the case, it 
did not matter so much about Mr. John. 

But, if the community was thus stirred 
in general, words cannot tell the excite- 
ment that this strange incident created in 
the organ-loft. The signor told Purcell 
after, that he could not tell what it was 
that made him go on when he had come to 
an end of the Pastoral Symphony, and 
play “There were shepherds.” He had 
not meant to do it. He had intended to 
make the other the finale of his perform- 
ance. There was such a feeling of night 
in it, the signor said, the grass growing in 
the dark, and the stars shining, and the 
dew coming down. He meant to end 
there; he knew Mr. Ridsdale was a mod- 
ern man and an opera man, and did not 








care so very much for Handel. Still he 
had meant to end with that; but when it 
came to the last chords he was not his own 
master, and he went on. As for Purcell, 
there was no need for any one to tell him 
whose that voice was. Though he was at 
the moment helping to “blow,” he nearly 
compromised the whole performance by 
darting to the other side of the organ-loft 
and gazing down into the darkness to see 
her. Happily the other man who was 
there, the professional blower, was taken 
by no such vagaries and kept on steadily. 
“ And I saw her,” Purcell said, “ standing 
in the moonlight with all the colors of the 
rainbow about her, like the nimbus round 
the heads in Mr. Clayton’s new window.” 
The young fellow was quite struck by this 
sight. He thought it must mean some- 
thing: he thought even she must be re- 
lenting towards himself, and had taken 
this strange way of showingit. The sig- 
nor was greatly moved too, but he did not 
take that view of the subject. He wasa 
true artist himself, and he knew that there 
are impulses which get the better of peo- 
ple who are of this race. He patted his 
assistant on the arm and told him not to 
build on it. But what then could it mean, 
young Purcell said ; and it was difficult to 
answer. They both of them came down 
from their lofty gallery afterwards in great 
excitement, and the signor, confused, re- 
ceived the enthusiastic thanks of his audi- 
ence. “ Whata pleasure you have given 
us!” they said; “you have been better 
than your word. What exquisite playing, 
and what an exquisite voice! You don’t 
mean to say that was a boy, signor?” 
They asked the question, but they all be- 
lieved, of course, that it was a boy. To 
think that little Rowley, because it was 
dark and nobody saw him, should have 
been able to sing like that! Noone sus- 
pected the truth except Rollo Ridsdale, 
who came up to the musician in the dark 
nave and gripped him by the arm, so that 
he hurt the sensitive Italian-Englishman, 
whose nerves were all on the surface. 
“Did you do it on purpose?” Rollo cried, 
excited too —“I shall give up the opera 
and take to oratorios —did you do it on 
purpose?” “ Did you do it on purpose ?” 


said the signor, who up to this moment, 


had supposed in his excitement that Rids- 
dale’s coming must have had something to 
do with it. But after that question, which 
Rollo did not distinctly hear, the signor 
changed his tone and hid his own aston- 
ishment, and accepted the applauses ad- 
dressed to him on the admirable device by 
which he had given his hearers a double 
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And Purcell and he went home 


pleasure. } 
with their heads full of a hundred conjec- 


tures. Who had brought her in? how did 
she know of iteven? Old Wykeham had 
kept his own counsel—he did not know 
whether he might not be supposed to have 
taken too much upon him had it been 
known ; and, though he heard the two mu- 
sicians talking of this miracle, he threw 
no light upon it, which he might have done 
so easily. Who couldhave told her? who 
could have brought herin? Purcell could 
not but think that her coming was a sign 
of relenting, that she was thus making a 
kind of celestial intimation that all was not 
over. This raised him into a very ecstasy 
of hope. 

The signor had other thoughts. He 
thought of nothing else all night ; the sym- 
pathy and comprehension of an artist fill- 
ing his mind, and driving away the almost 
dislike with which, after her rejection of 
his protégé, he had been disposed to regard 
Lottie. Whatever might happen to Pur- 
cell, here was something which had never 
happened to himself in his life before. No 
doubt it had been a sudden impulse, like 
that which had made her fly, trembling 
and pale with excitement, from himself 
and them all, in the drawing-room of the 
Deanery. This time the impulse had been 
the other way, and she had obeyed it. He 
had subjugated her by waiting her time, 
and, by what was much more pleasant to 
think of, spell of his music, which had 
gone to her heart. Let it not be supposed 
that any sentiment about Lottie had begun 
to creep into the signor’s heart. Young 
women, as Pick said, had little to answer 
for as far as he was concerned. He was 
all artist, and not much else; but, with a 

low through his being which answered, 
et us suppose, to the high throb of satis- 
faction which goes through persons who 
talk about their hearts, he said to himself, 
“ She shall not escape me this time!” He 
knew more of Lottie than Rollo Ridsdale 
did. And he knew that he could make 
more of her than Rollo could make of her. 
He could make of her much more than 
was dreamed of in Rollo’s philosophy. 
He knew what she needed, and he could 
give it to her. In his hands, the signor 
thought, this simple English girl might 
rise to the level of the Malibrans, of the 
Pastas. There should be no one able to 
stand before her. It is to be feared he 
was thinking of this more than of the 
music as he played through King in F, 
which was the service for that morning. 
And he left Purcell to play the voluntary, 
and stole out unobserved, though it was 
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indecorous, before the congregation had 
dispersed. He threaded through the dim 
aisles and the cloisters, before Wykeham 
had time ‘to call attention to him by hob- 
bling after him with his jangling keys. 
He, like Lottie, had resolved to give him- 
self no time to think of it, to do it at once. 
Ridsdale !— What a vain fool he was, 
taking about giving up opera and taking 
to oratorios! What could he do with her, 
if he had got her? His manager had re- 
jected Lottie, and gone off after that voice 
at Milan. What fools they all were! and 
what would be the advantage to Ridsdale 
of having this voice untrained on his 
hands? at could he do with her? but 
there was nothing-she might not do under 
the guidance of the signor. 

It was still early when he reached the 
little house ; Lottie had not attempted to 
go out this morning to see the signor, she 
was too much shaken by her escapade of 
last night. How could she have done it? 
She, who had loathed the idea of becom- 
ing a singer! She had made a singer of 
herself by her own act and deed, and she 
felt the full meaning of what she had done. 
She had got up early, unable in her ex- 
citement to sleep, and tingling still with 
the consequences of this strange, unpre- 
meditated, unintended self-betrayal. What 
was it that had made her doit? She had 
got her work, and she had placed herself 
near the window — not so near as to be 
seen, yet near enough to be able to glance 
out and see any one who might be coming- 
that way. There were things to be done in 
the house, domestic operations of more im- 
portance than the needlework. But Lottie 
said to herself that they could wait — oh, 
they could wait! In the mean time what 
was best was, that she should be ready in 
case any one called, ready to see anybody 
that might come over the road, across the 
sunshine, in the morning quiet. “ Good 
night; but only till to-morrow ” — what 
was it that had conveyed to her the con- 
sciousness that he was there? The Abbey 
had been dark — she had not been think- 
ing of him — certainly she had not known 
that he was looked for; and yet, what but 
the sense that he was there would have 
made her do what she had done? She 
had sung unwillingly, unwittingly, in spite 
of herself, because he was there. It all 
seemed quite plain to Lottie. He it was 
(she thought) who had first made her aware 
that this gift of hers was anything worth 
thinking of; he it was who had first given 
her the supreme pleasure of consciousness, 
who had shown to her the happiness she 
could bestow. . Her voice (as she thought), 
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if after all it was really worth anything, if 
it was the thing he thought it, the thing it 
sounded like last night, belonged to him. 
It was his spiritually; he had discovered 
it, and revealed it to herself. Shehad not 
been aware what she was doing; but 
unconsciously it was to him she was 
singing, when her voice escaped from her : 
it was a welcome to him—and he had 
accepted it as his welcome. Lottie gavea 
glance from her window, and thought she 
saw some one coming across the broad 
sunshine in the Dean’s Walk. Her heart 
gave a louder beat; Ae was coming. She 
made no mystery now about it, the prelim- 
inaries were all over. He came for her 
-— who else? he had never concealed it; 
he had come for her long ago. She could 
not tell how long ago it was since he had 
first caught a glimpse of her at the win- 
dow. Always since then it had been for 
her that he came: content at first to watch 
outside her window; then, with a lover’s 
ingenuity, finding out ways of meeting 
her; then venturing, bold yet timid, always 
reverential, to her home —and now at 
length what was coming? He was com- 
ing. And she had withdrawn the veil 
from her heart, and seen and acknowl- 
edged what was there. It was for him 
she sang; without knowing it, her heart 
had been aware of his presence ; and now 
he was coming. Lottie drew back in the 
shade of the great leaves which garlanded 
her window. The next moment he would 
be here —— 
But it was only the signor. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FOOL’S PARADISE. 


THE signor came in with some sup- 
pressed excitement about him, which he 
concealed under an air of perfect calm, but 
which betrayed itself in the gleam of his 
eyes and the rapidity of his movements. 
He saw in a moment that he had bitterly 
disappointed Lottie, whose countenance 
changed as she saw him—changed from 
glowing expectation to that sudden pallor 
and sickness of departing hope which 
seems to carry all the life out of a face. 
He saw it and he understood ; he had the 
quickness of perception which belonged 
to his Italian origin, and he had, as we 
have said, a great deal that was feminine 
in him — this among the rest, that he could 
divine and read the meanings of a face. 
He saw at once what it was. She had 
expected, not him, but another. The sig- 
nor ‘was very sorry for Lottie. He had 
been angry, almost spitefully angry, about 





her rejection of his favorite pupil; but she 
had made her peace with him last night, 
and all her offences had been condoned, 
He was very sorry-for her. She had been 
looking for Ridsdale, and Ridsdale had not 
come. The signor felt that he himself 
was a much safer and better visitor for her, 
but all the same he was sorry for Lottie. 
He bowed with a depth of respect which 
indeed he showed to all ladies. He was 
more of an Italian than an Englishman in 
this point ; he was always ceremonious and 
stately to women, bowing to the ground, 
taking the hand offered to him reverential- 
ly, as if he meant to kiss it. This cere- 
mony gave Lottie a little time to recover 
herself, and after all it was very early. 
The voluntary was still sounding yen the 
— (how had the signor got away so 
soon ?), and though he had not appeared 
yet, that was not to say that he was not 
coming. She took her seat again with the 
color coming back. 

“TI do not know how to speak to you,” 
he said; “how to thank you for last 
night ——” 

“‘Oh! so long as you do not think me 
very presumptuous— very bold. I— 
could not help it. It was the music that 
went to my head,” said Lottie, very trem- 
ulous, giving a hasty glance at him and 
then turning her head away. 

“Tt is just because the music goes to 
your head that I have such high hopes, 
Miss Despard,” said the signor; “let by- 

ones be bygones, won’t you? and let us 
e friends.’ 

“We never quarrelled that I know of,” 
said Lottie, slightly alarmed ; and, for his 
part, the signor was confused, thinking of 
Purcell, of whose misadventure he had, of 
course, no right to know. 

“You were not pleased with me,” he 
said. “I did not worship your voice as 
some people do. I told you plainly that 
you wanted instruction. So you do still. 
Your voice is lovely, Miss Despard, and 
you have the soul of an artist. You 


can forget yourself. Little singers never’ 


forget themselves ; they are always in the 
foreground seeing their own personalit 
everywhere ; but it is very different wit: 
ou 


Lottie did not say anything in reply. 
She felt vaguely that he was giving her 
praise, but she did not mind. Was that 
same one coming in below? but it was 
only Captain Despard returning in after 
matins. The signor, always so quick, felt 
again the flutter in her, and knew what her 
expectation was. 

“ You were once very angry with me for 
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making a—an application to you. You 
thought I meant to be disrespectful? Ah, 
no. I could not fail of respect to a lady, 
Miss Despard; but I saw in you what I 
see still more clearly now.” 

“Signor!” said Lottie, rousing herself 
up to seize the opportunity, with a bewil- 
dered feeling that it was right to do it, that 
if she did not doit now, she never might, 
and finally that to do it might propitiate 
- fate and make it unnecessary to be done 
— “signor, let me tell you first. I went 
to the Abbey yesterday on purpose to see 
you, to say to you — ah, here is some one 
coming to interrupt us.” 

“ Yes, there is some one coming to in- 
terrupt us,” cried the signor almost bit- 
terly; this time there could be no doubt 
who it was ; “but first one word before he 
comes. You were coming to tell me that 
you consented —that you would be my 
pupil?” 

She could scarcely pay any attention to 
him, he saw. What a thing to think of, 
that a girl like this, a woman with genius, 
should let an empty-headed coxcomb come 
between her and all that was worth caring 
for, between her and art! She gave him 
a confused, half-guilty look which seemed 
like a confession of weakness, and nodded 
only in reply. Nodded! when a proposal 
was made to her such as the Muse might 
have made to her chief favorite, when the 
gates of the Palace of Art were being rolled 
open wide to admit her. In that moment, 
Lottie, all preoccupied by the advent of a 
mere man of fashion, in music not more 
than acharlatan, in honor not much to brag 
of, gave her consent to the arrangement 
which was to fashion her life by — a nod. 
Heaven and earth! what a demonstration 
of female folly! Could the signor be any- 
thing but vexed? He could hardly re- 
Strain his impatience, as Rollo came in, all 
“er and smiling, easy and cordial even 
to himself. The signor, though he was as 
innocent of sentiment as old Pick, looked 
like nothing in the world so much as 
a scared, jealous, and despairing lover, 
watching, in spite of himself, the entrance 
of the conquering hero, for whom all the 
—_ were sung and all the welcomes 
said. 

“T might have known I should find Ros- 
sinetti here,” said Rollo, “as he is an 
earlier bird than I am. Where could we 
all flock this morning but here? You 
have been thanking Miss Despard for her 
divine singing last night. My life, what 
singing it was! I have never heard anything 


like it. Miss Despard, I have come to 
announce to you my conversion. I abjure 
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opera as I abjure the pope. Henceforward 
Handel is my creed — so long as you are his 
interpreter,” he added, sinking his voice. 

“Yes,” said the signor. “Miss Des- 
pard will sing very well if she works; but 
we are far yet from the highest excellence 
of which such a voice as hers is capable. 
I will take my leave now. Perhaps you 
have a friend who would bring you to my 
house? that would be the best. No doubt 
I could come here, but if you will come to 
my house, my piano is a very good one, 
and that would be the best. Don’t think 
it is anything to be remarked, my pupils 
constantly do it. They bring a maid with 
them, or, if it is needful, I send for Mrs. 
—, for my housekeeper. My young 
ladies are most unflatteringly at their ease 
with me.” 

“You are going to take lessons?” 
Rollo asked quickly. “I congratulate you, 
Rossinetti. My good fellow, you are a 
great genius, and 1 know very little, but I 
never was so envious of you before. All 
the same you know lessons are — teaching 
is — well, we must admit, not much more 
than a pretence in the present case. The 
habit of singing, that is all Miss Despard 
wants.” 4 

“You must pardon me that I don’t 
— with you,” the signor said, some- 
what stiffly. “ Miss Despard does not 
want flattery from me. She will get plenty 
of that by-and-by; but she does want 
teaching, senza complimenti, and that she 
shall have if she will take it. It rests with 
her whether or not she will take it. If she 
does take it as I would have her do— 
then,” said the signor, with a gleam in 
his eyes of suppressed enthusiasm, “ then 
I flatter myself e 

Rollo was provoked. Though he was 
very sweet-tempered, he did not like to be 
crowed over in this way, and his pleasant 
hyperbole flattened out; besides, there is 
something in the presence of a young 
woman which makes men, ever so slightly 
pitted against each other, pugnacious. He 
laughed. “I see,” he said, “you won’t 
flatter Miss Despard, Rossinetti, but you 
flatter yourself.” 

“J will send you word about hours,” 
said the signor hastily. “I beg your par- 
don, I did not quite catch your last obser- 
vation? Good morning, Miss Despard. 
To-morrow or after to-morrow I shall hope 
to begin.” 

= Good-bye, for the moment, we shall 
meet later,” said Rollo, with a smile and a 
nod, turning to open the door for his — 
not rival certainly, but competitor. He 
opened the door and closed it behind the 
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signor with quite unnecessary attention, 
his face full of suppressed laughter and 
malicious satisfaction. Rollo felt that he 
remained master of the field. He came 
back to where Lottie, agitated and happy, 
was sitting, rubbing his hands with tri- 
umph. “The signor is an_ excellent 
musician, but he is a prig, Miss Despard, 
if you will permit the word; and now that 
we have got rid of him,” said Rollo, drop- 
ping into that other seat beside her, “let 
me say r 

What did he say? Lottie remembered 
most of the words for years and years. 
When she heard the sound of them again 
in othér conversations, in sentences that 
had no relation to her, from other people, 
and even addressed to other people, she 
would hold her breath. Foolish girl! 
they were well-worn words, such as per- 
haps every woman possessing such a gift, 
or even a much smaller gift than Lottie’s, 
has heard to weariness; but the most 
common approbation, which afterwards 
becomes the mere accompaniment and 
petty murmur of existence, one time in 
one’s life is divine —as he told her her 
voice was, as he let her infer she too was, 
and everything about her. Lottie was not 
used to anything like flattery. Even in 
the best of circumstances, fathers and 
brothers are seldom enthusiastic; and 
kind Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, though she 
had given her countenance to Rowley’s 
lessons, did not in the least conceal that 
she was bored by them; and the tenor 
was a great deal too much occupied with 
his own voice, and the compliments that 
had been paid to him, to leave him much 
time for complimenting his pupil. It was 
true that the signor’s wish to teach her 
was of itself, the essence of flattery; but 
he never had given her any credit for her 
singing, and always had seen the faults of 
it. So that it was Rollo who had first re- 
vealed to her that heaven of praise which 
is so doubly sweet to the neophyte when 
it is supposed to be not her excellence, 
but his love, which inspires it. Lottie had 
no defence against the enthusiasm, the 
admiration, the rhapsodies of her compan- 
ion. If they were excessive, that was not 
because he was failing in truth, but only 
abounding in love. So she thought. The 
very atmosphere around her turned into 
happiness. Her eyes were dazzled with 
it. She could not look at him nor lift 
her face except in momentary sudden 
glances, so much was the air full of this 
suffused, subdued, but penetrating glory. 
And, strangely enough, though he did not 
feel half so much as she supposed him to 








feel, Rollo himself was moved: by thig 
something in the air which rayed out from 
her exquisite dawn of bliss and of love, 
He said naturally a great deal more than 
he intended — and, what was more won- 
derful, he felt a great deal more than he 
could have supposed possible — and with- 
out the least purpose or thought, dropped 
moment by moment deeper and deeper 
into that curious kind of rapture which is 
tolerably well expressed by the phrase, 
falling in love. Reason had nothing to do 
with it nor intention; and he had not 
come here driven by a passion which was 
more strong than he was, as Lottie 
thought. But, nevertheless, whether it 
was the magnetic influence of that senti- 
ment in her which he had called forth 
without knowing it, and which now touched 
him with sympathetic life; or the more 
commonplace result of her beauty, and of 
their close propinquity, and her loneliness, 
and the generous impulse of protection 
and kindness that was in him: certain it is 
that all Lottie’s ideas of him realized them- 
selves in the young man’s mind in the 
most miraculous way. He had always 
been, all his friends knew, ridiculously 
sympathetic all his life. Never before had 
it taken this precise form; but then, never 
before had Rollo met with the same com- 
bination of circumstances. He had flirted 
with a great many people, and foolish girls 
who were not prudent enough to remem- 
ber his younger brotherhood and impe- 
cunious position, had liked his company 
and been very willing to roam along the 
first beginnings of the primrose path by 
his side ; but nothing more than the light- 
est exchanges of sentiment had ever come 
to pass. And then he had believed of 
several women that they were “ making a 
set” at him, and desiring to “ catch” him, 
No degree of younger brotherhood, no 
amount of impecuniosity will prevent a 
man from thinking that some woman or 
other is trying to “catch” him; but never 
in all his life had Rollo come across a crea- 
ture like Lottie, simply, solemnly, grate- 
fully convinced that he was in love with 
her. Lottie had not been in love with him 
when she thought she found this out. But 
her certainty as to As sentiments had 
been absolute. And now this certainty 
was realizing itself. It was a very differ- 
ent thing from the love whick points di- 
rectly and, as a matter of course, to the 
natural conclusion. He thought of noth- 
ing of the kind. He did not choose her 
out of all the world, as Lottie thought. 
But it came to very much’ the same 
thing as they sat together, talking about 
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everything, dropping into mutual confi- 
dences, wasting the sweet autumnal morn- 
ing. Lottie knew that all her domestic 
businesses were waiting for her, but did not 
care. And Rollo knew that, if he were 
questioned as to where he had been, he 
would have to invent an explanation other 
than the true one. But what did this mat- 
ter? They sat and talked, forgetting even 
music, which was the one thing hitherto 
which had occupied them when together. 
He did not ask her to sing to him, which 
was a thing which made Lottie very happy, 
notwithstanding that it was his admiration 
of her voice only which had made her rec- 
ognize and be glad of that possession. 
She had sung for him gladly, but now she 
was more pleased not to be asked to sing. 
What did they want with music? It 
would be hard to describe how well they 
came to know each other during that 
long morning’s talk. He told her about 
himself, and she told him about her- 
self, and thus they skimmed over very 
dangerous ground as to the beginning of 
their own acquaintance. Lottie, with a 
girl’s shrinking from premature avowal, 
hurried over that point lest he might per- 
haps tell her how he had seen her, and 
dreamed of her, long before he dared 
claim acquaintance. Poor Lottie! but for 
that fond delusion she might have heard 
the real cause of his first eagerness to 
make her acquaintance and been disen- 
chanted. But what would it have mat- 
tered? By this time, things had gone too 
far to make it an advantage to her now to 
be undeceived. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE TRIAL OF TWO QUAKERS IN THE 
TIME OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


(FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS.) 
BY A. H, A. HAMILTON, 


IT is well known that the Puritans, for 
some mysterious reason, entertained a 
particular objection to the Quakers. Not 
even under Charles the Second were the 
“ Friends ” so harshly treated as they were 
under the Commonwealth. According to 
the historian of the society, the messen- 
gers of the testimony “ were entertained 
with scorn and derision, with beatings, 
buffetings, stonings, pinchings, kickings, 
dirtings, pumpings, and all manner of 
abuses from the rude and ungoverned 
rabble. And from the magistrates, who 
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with spoiling of goods, stockings, whip- 
pings, imprisonments, banishments, and 
even death itself.” 

The extreme penalty was, it would seem, 
seldom inflicted in England, except indi- 
rectly, for an indefinite imprisonment in 
one of the foul ard pestilential dungeons 
of the period was in many cases equiva- 
lent toa sentence of death. But in New 
England, where the Puritans were trium- 
phant and absolute, the unfortunate Friends 
were treated with still greater barbarity. 
They were not unfrequently hanged, and 
many of them met a worse fate, receivin 
hundreds of lashes, being kept chaine 
tightly by the neck and heels, and being 
sold as slaves in the West Indian planta- 
tions. It is curious that some of our in- 
structors should insist on confounding the 
Quakers with the Puritans. A writer ina 
well-known newspaper, describing the fu- 
neral of Mrs. John Bright, remarked on 
the “utter absence of ceremonial parade, 
and of any sort of ecclesiastical attire, 
which distinguishes this sober, steadfast, 
God-fearing community of old-fashioned 
English Puritans.” 

The Quakers of the time of Cromwell 
would scarcely have been recognized as 
brethren by the Puritans of that epoch. 
Itis true that the Protector himself was 
inclined to religious toleration, except in 
the cases of Popery and Prelacy. But the 
subordinate magistrates took every oppor- 
tunity of persecuting the Friends, and 
sometimes perverted for their oppression 
the laws which had been passed for very 
different objects. It seems to have been 
usual to tender them the oath of abjuration 
which had been provided as a test for the 
Roman Catholics. The Quakers, it was 
well known, were quite as ready to re- 
nounce the pope and all his works as the 
Presbyterians could be. But they were 
determined not to swear in any cause, and 
therefore the offer of an oath was a cer- 
tain way of bringing them into collision 
with the law: In the case referred to in 
the following pages not only was the oath 
of abjuration employed in this way, but, 
with ludicrous ingenuity, the culprits were 
committed for provoking to fight a duel — 
the provokers being Quakers, and the part 
provoked being a clergyman, so that both 
sides might fairly have been supposed in- 
capable of fighting. 

The case, no doubt, is only one of many 
hundreds that happened nearly at the same 
time. It is only remarkable as having 
been one of the first of its class, and as 
having been unusually well preserved. 
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We have the records of important State 
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trials, such as those of Strafford and Laud, 
but it is rare to find any full record of the 
ordinary administration of justice in the 
case of more obscure offenders. In search- 
ing among the records of the county of 
Devon for an example of that administra- 
tion in the time of the Protector, I met 
with some sheets of depositions taken with 
greater care and at greater length than 
usual. They proved to be the depositions 
taken in the case of Thomas Stonehouse 
and Miles Halhead, two of the earliest 
“public Friends,” otherwise “ messen- 
gers” or missionaries, who followed 
George Fox in bringing the testimony into 
the west of England Both of them seem 
to have been important members of their 
society, and founders of meetings in Dev- 
onshire. Extraordinary efforts were made 
to procure their liberation. I have met 
with a curious pamphlet printed in 1626 
“for Giles Calvert at the Black spread 
Eagle, near the West end of Paul’s,” and 
entitled “The Wounds of an Enemie in 
the House of a Friend, being a Relation 
of the Hard Measure sustained by Miles 
Halhead and Thomas Salthouse for the 
testimony of Jesus ; particularly in a long, 
and sore, and close imprisonment, first at 
Plymouth and then at Exeter, in the county 
of Devon, though they have neither 
offended the Law of God or of the Na- 
tion.” It is for the most part, as might be 
expected, a rather tedious and rambling 
production, in part composed of a curious 
cento of texts, but not without an occa- 
sional strain of eloquence in pleading for 
religious liberty, and appealing from the 
magistrates to the people. 

Was persecution of tender consciences un- 
just in the Bishops, and is it righteous now in 
them who suffered by the Bishops for the ten- 
derness of their consciences, and shed so much 
blood for a secure provision therein, and put 
it to this issue of the sword, etther they and 
theirs not to be or not to be without it, to out- 
strip the Bishops, yea, the latter ages, in a 
cruel and barbarous persecution of their breth- 
ren because of the tenderness of their con- 
sciences? Was the infringement of Liberty, 
the endeavouring to subvert the fundamental 
Laws of the Nation, and the violation of 
Right, unrighteous in the King, and Strafford, 
and Canterbury, and that generation, and 
judged tyrannical, and traitorous, and Justice 
executed upon them for so doing, and the 
King’s Family rooted up, and thousands of 
Families destroyed, and the three Nations 
made fields of blood, and hazarded in many 
years’ fierce and cruel Wars to bring it to 
pass? And is it just now in inferior Minis- 
ters, who are in Commission and sworn to 
execute the Law, to preserve Liberty, and to 
defend Right, as saith also the Instrument of 
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Government, to exceed them all in violation 
of Law, and the destruction of Right and Lib- 
erty, as if so be the Cause and the Justice of 
the War were to destroy one Generation for 
another to exercise the same and far greater 
violences and oppressions upon those who 
were instrumental in the destruction of the 
other ? 


But the chief importance of this tract is 
that it contains copies of some legal docu- 
ments which, added to the depositions 
already mentioned, enable us to form a 
pretty clear idea of the procedure of the 
period. 

We may now leave the witnesses to tell 
their own story, only premising that the 
accused, on their first apprehension, ad- 
dressed a letter to the mayor of Plymouth, 
which is preserved in the pamphlet. It is 
very Biblical, but slightly incoherent. The 
following sentence is a specimen of it : — 


Now, Friend, to thee for Justice doe we call, 
that the truth may be freed from scandals and 
false reports, and the oppressed set free, which 
is pure religion; that we may have that favour 
at thy hands, which the Law doth afford, to 
bring our Accusers to us, that have anything 
to lay to our charge worthy of Bonds, that 
things may be tryed by the light, and actions 
weighed in the balance of Equity; that truth 
may spring up out of the Earth, and righteous- 
nesse may run down as a mighty stream, and 
peace and Justice may kisse each other ; for 
know assuredly, although we aré counted de- 
ceivers, yet are we true, and nothing doe we 
desire from thee, as thpu art a Magistrate, but 
to have the truth cleared by the light, and 
truth set at liberty. 


The first witness whom we call is Mr. 
Peter Popham. 


The Examinacon of Peter Popham of Ply- 
mouth had and taken before the Right Wor- 
shipful John Paige, marchant, Maior of the 
Borrough of Plymouth aforesaid and Richard 
Spurwell, marchant, two Justices of the Peace 
within the said Borrogh the 22th day of May, 


1655. 

The said deponent sayth om Oath, That on 
Sabbath day last being the 2oth of this moneth 
of May in the afternoone hee this deponent 
goeing towards Stonehouse to heare one Mr. 
Titchen that is the present Minister there to 
preach, in his way thither he overtooke one 
Mr. George Brookes and Ralph Ansley — and 
this deponent askinge them where they were 
goeinge they said to heare some Quakers neere 
a place called the Old Mills that were at a 
howse, as this deponent hath heard, belonging 
to one John Harris within the Burrough of 
Plymouth aforesaid. Whereupon this depo- 
nent went with them the said George Brookes 
and Ralph Ansley unto the said Harris his 
howse, and from there into a garden belong- 
ing to the same howse, where were about 70 or 
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80 persons, amonge whome this deponent saw 
three Strangers, who went by the name of 
Quakers, which are the same Three persons 
now present at the time of this deponent’s ex- 
amination, owning themselves by the names 
of Thomas Salthouse, Myles Hallhead, and 
Nicholas Gannicliffe, as they are written in 
two papers now shewed unto this deponent. 
And this deponent further sayth, That he 
heard the said Salthowse (that was then speak- 
inge to the people) say, That they should fol- 
low noe more their old Ministers, for they are 
those that will bringe them to destruccon, and 
they are Baal’s priests, and there is that with- 
in a man that must carry him to heaven, and 
there is noe neede of other teachinge. And 
this deponent further sayth, That the said 
Salthowse havinge ended his discourse with- 
out any prayer, that afterward hee heard the 
said George Brookes open a place of Scrip- 
ture which was 2 Cor. vi. 1.* In openinge of 
which said Scripture the said George Brookes 
spake somethinge of the holy Trinitie. And 
after the said Brookes had done speakinge the 
said Thomas Salthowse spake to the said 
Brookes, and said these words, Thou Lyest 
in sayinge there were Three persons in the 
Trinitie, I deny itt, there is no such Thinge. 
But thou art a deluding Spiritt come to draw 
away the hearts of the people from God. And 
hee the said Salthowse then and there spake 
to the people, that they should not hearken to 
him, meaninge the said Brookes, for that hee 
was a theefe and was come with a Ly in his 
mouth, and had stollen what he had from oth- 
ers, and had it in his hand, pointinge to the 
Bible which was then in the said Mr. Brookes 
his hand open. And this deponent further 
sayth, That the said Myles Halehead did 
speake the same words as aforesaid, And said 
severall times that itt was a Lye that the said 
Brookes had brought. 
Joun PAIGE, Maior. 
Ri: SPURWELL 


Then follows 


The examinacon of George Brookes, Chap- 
lain in the “ Nightingall ” ffrigott in the State’s 
Service, had and taken as aforesaid. 

On Oath. The said deponent sayth, That 
on Sabboth day last hee hearinge that there 
were some men that went by the name of 
Quakers, and intended to exercise at a howse 
leadinge to Stonehowse within the Burrough 
of Plymouth which as this deponent is in- 
formed is one John Harris his howse. And 
this deponent cominge into the said howse 
went into a garden belonginge to the same 
howse, where were a great concourse of peo- 
ple, about 70 or 80 persons, and after a little 
time this deponent had beene there, one 
Thomas Salthouse, one of the people called 
Quakers, beganne to speake to the people 
there assembled, without either seekinge of 
God in prayer or takinge any portion of Scrip- 


* “We then, as workers together with him, beseech 
you also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” 
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ture to speak from itt, did runne on in such a 
way as was not at all to the edifyinge of the 
people (in this deponent’s Judgment) but to 
distraction. Which stirred up this deponent 
(after the said Salthowse had ended speakinge) 
to speake somethinge by way of exhortacon to 
the edificacon of the people then present to 
and for the glory of God. And then and there 
this deponent made choice of a portion of 
Scripture, which was 2 Cor. vi. 1, from which 
this deponent exhortinge the people to Virtue 
and Love and used this Simile, That as the 
Father, Son, and Spiritt, were Three in Trini- 
tie but one in Unitie, soe although there were 
severall sectts of Religions yet wee should bee 
all one in Unitie and Love. And afterward 
this deponent proposed to all the people that 
they should seeke to God for a blessinge by 
prayer, and if any there present had a larger 
portion or measure of the true light and spiritt 
of God than this deponent had, that then hee , 
should pray, if not, this deponent would. . 
Whereupon the said Salthowse with Myles 
Halhead and Nicholas Gannicliffe (as this de- 
omy now perceives their names soe to bee) . 

ing the same Three persons which hee this 
deponent now seeth att the time of his examina- 
con, and att the time aforesaid were in the said, 
Garden, they fell upon this deponent with un-; 
sutable and inhumane speeches, sayinge Thou, 
Lyest, there is noe such thinge in Scripture as 
the Trinitie, and therefore thou Lyest and art a 
theefe, and thou hast stollen that which thou 
hast from others, and brought itt in thy hand, 
pointinge att the Bible then open in this de- 
ponent’s hand, and thou, meaninge the depo- 
nent, hast a deludinge spiritt, and thou art 
come to deceave the people, and to draw away 
the hearts of the people from God, and there- 
fore admonished the people that they should 
not hearken or beleeve what this deponent 
had said. 

Joun PAIGE, Maior. 
Ri: SPURWELL. 


Nicholas Gannicliffe appears to have 
been discharged. The other two prison- 
ers seem to have been remanded until the 
next day, when they were examined by 
the mayor and three of his brethren. We 
are apt to forget that the rule of not 
questioning a prisoner, by which English 
jurisprudence is distinguished from that of 
most foreign States, is one of very modern 
adoption. 


The Examinacon of Thomas Salthowse of 
Druglebecke, the County of Lancaster, hus- 
bandman, aged Thirtie years or Thereabout, 
taken before the Right Worshipful John 
Paige, Maior of the Burrough of Plymouth in 
the County of Devon, and Richard Spurwell, 
Robert Gubbs and William Birch, fower Jus- 
tices of the Peace within the same Burrough, 
the 23th day of May, 1655. 


The said examinate being demanded the 
Cause of his cominge to this towne sayth itt 





| was to visitt some friends, and beinge asked 
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what those friends were and if hee had any 
friends or relacons in Plymouth, sayth hee 
knew Nicholas Cole and Arthur Cotton and 
some other persons, and beinge demaunded 
“where and how longe since hee became ac- 
quainted with the said Cole and Cotton sayth, 
That about the end of March last this examt 
beinge under restraint att Exon togeather with 
one Myles Halhead, the said Cotton and Cole 
came thither to this examt and the said Hal- 
head, and that after they had been under re- 
straint 16 daies they were sent with a guard 
by Col. Coplestone to Taunton, and from 
thence were sent from tithinge to tithinge to 
Bristow by Col. Buffett of Taunton, but the 
messenger that went with this examt and the 
said Halhead from Taunton, beinge (as this 
examt conceiveth) drunke and fallinge on the 
ground about a myle from Taunton, and itt 
growinge towards night, this deponent with 
the said Halhead and the messenger returned 
to Taunton to the said Col. Buffett, and two 
daies afterward this examt and the said Hal- 
head by leave from the said Col. Buffett de- 
parted and went to Bristow. And this examt 
further sayth that he came hither to this Towne 
of Plymouth on ffriday last to Arthur Cotton, 
and afterward that eveninge went to Stone- 
howse, at the howse of one Lippingcott. And 
being demaunded where this Examt was the 
last Lord’s day, sayth that hee was the last 
Jirst day in a garden of one John Harris within 
the Burrough of Plymouth, where there were a 
Companie of people mett together, and this 
examt spake somethinge to them both in the 
howse and in the garden. And this deponent 
being further demaunded whether he did not 
in his discourse to the people say these words 
followinge, (vizt) That they should follow noe 
more their old Ministers, for they are those 
that will bringe them to destruccon, and they 
are Baal’s preists, and there is that within a 
man that must carry him to heaven, and there 
is noe neede of other teachinge, denyeth the 
same. And beinge further demaunded whether 
hee did not speake these followinge words to 
one George Brookes (who had alsoe then 
spoken to the people, in which discourse of 
the said Brookes hee menconed the holy 
Trinitie and the Three persons in the Trinitie) 
Thou lyest in sayinge there were Three per- 
sons in the Trinitie; I deny itt, there is noe 
such thinge, but thou art a deludinge spiritt 
come to draw away the hearts of the people 
from God, and that they should not hearken 
to him the said Brookes for that he was a 
Theefe and was come with a Lye in his mouth, 
and had stollen what hee had from others and 
had itt in his hand, pointinge att the Bible 
which was in the said Brookes his hand open, 
denyeth the same. And beinge further de- 
maunded by what authority hee spake to the 
people in that publique way, sayth hee was 
imediately called of God to goe out and de- 
clare the truth as hee is moved. And beinge 
demaunded if hee bee not one of those that 
are called Quakers sayth hee is one of them, 
and somtimes he has had shakings on him. 
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And this examt beinge demaunded att what 
place he intendeth to goe from this towne, 
sayth, to Bristow. And beinge demaunded 
when hee did make use of his callinge as a 
husbandman or any other lawfull callinge to 
procure a Lyvelyhood, sayth, itt was about 
Three months since. And beinge demaunded 
where hee hath had money for his subsistance 
since that time, sayth, That if hee come to any 
Towne or citty he hath money to pay for what 
hee calls for, and if hee goe into any friend’s 
howse hee can eat bread or drinke water with 
them. Andthis deponent beinge asked wheth- 
er Nicholas Gannicliffe and Myles Halhead 
bee of the same Judgment and opinion with 
this examinate, sayth they are, and doe goe 
under the name of Quakers. 

The oath of Abjuration conteyned in his 
highnesse the Lord Protector’s proclamacon 
was tendred to the said Thomas Salthowse, 
and hee refused to take itt, sayinge the Lord 
Jesus forbids him to sweare. 

‘JOHN PAIGE, maior. 
R1: SPURWELL. 


After this Miles Halhead was similarly 
examined. 


The examinacon of Myles Halhead of Ken- 
dall in the county of Westmerland had and 
taken as aforesaid. 


The said Examt sayth. That hee is a mar- 
ryed man, and left his wife and Three children 
att Kendall aforesaid about Three moneths 
since. And being demaunded why hee left his 
family sayth hee was drawne to London and 
from thence towards this towne to see his 
freinds, and att Exon this examt and Thomas 
Salthouse were taken upp for goinge the 
country without a passe, and after 16 daies 
(beinge there under restraint) were sent to 
Taunton to goe towards Bristow where this 
examt went. And beinge demaunded why he 
came hither to this towne of Plymouth and 
when, sayth on ffriday last hee came hither to 
see his freinds, beinge mooved thereunto. 
And beinge asked what freinds, sayth Arthur 
Cotton and Nicholas Coles. And beinge de- 
maunded how longe hee hath been acquainted 
with them, sayth that hee came acquainted 
with them att Exon when hee this examt was 
under restraint there. And beinge demaunded 
whether hee were not in a garden within the 
Burrough of Plymouth on the last Lord’s day, 
sayth hee was. And beinge further demaunded 
whether hee then spake these words follow- 
ingeé to the people there assembled, vizt. They 
should follow noe more their old ministers, 
for they are those that will bringe them to 
destruccon, &c. (as in Salthowse’s examinacon) 
denyeththe same. And beinge asked if he bee 
not of the company of those people that are 
called Quakers sayth hee is. And beinge de- 
maunded why hee left his callinge and doth 
not apply himselfe to itt, sayth hee was drawne 
to itt and to goe and see freinds. And beinge 
demaunded when hee did imploye himselfe 
about his callinge as a husbandman, sayth not 
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‘since heé left his family, which was about 
Three moneths last past. And beinge further 
demaunded how and by what meanes hee is 
supplyed with moneys for his lyvelyhood, in 
regard hee doth not worke, sayth hee hath 
enough of his owneto maintaine himself. And 
beinge demaunded by what authoritie hee goes 
upp and downe the Country, and gathers peo- 
ple togeather to withdraw them from their 
publique attendance on the preachinge of the 
Gosple and other religious duties performed 
by the ministers of Jesus Christ, sayth hee 
knoweth the nation gyves men free Libertie to 
meete togeather. And beinge demaunded 
where hee intendeth to goe from this towne, 
sayth, towards Bristow. And this examt 
beinge further demaunded if hee doe acknowl- 
edge the Trinitie of persons in the unitie of 
essence, and whether the Father bee God, the 


Son God, and the Spirit God, sayth hee own- | ; 


eth the Father, Sonne, and Spiritt, but refus- 
eth to gyve an answeare.and will not say they 
are God, And this examt being tendred the 
oath of abiuration enjoyned by the Lord Pro- 
tector by a late proclamation of 26th of Aprill 
last, denyeth to sweare at all, and will not take 
the said oath of Abjuration. 

JOHN PAIGE, maior. 

Ri: SPURWELL, 


After this the mayor must have re- 
manded them again, and we find that they 
took the opportunity of addressing to his 
Worship another ketter, pointing out the 
iniquity of swearing. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that the way in which they called 
God to witness was as decided an oath as 
kissing a book would have been. In fact, 
a Quaker named Thomas Courtis was 
actually fined by the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions soon after this time for profane 
swearing, because he said “ God is my wit- 
ness,” and “I speak in the presence of 
God.” The epistle begins thus, the word 
“ friend” being no longer used : — 


— Page, Mayor of Plymouth. 

‘orasmuch as it hath pleased thee to cast 
us into Prison, and hast examined us, and hast 
found no breach of any Law, by which thou 
canst lawfully punish us; but under a pre- 
tence hast tendred us an Oath to swear against 
the Supremacy and Purgatory. We doe, zx 
the presence of the Lord God of Heaven and 
Earth, deny the Pope and all things therein 
mentioned, with as much detestation as thou 
thyself, or any in the world can or doth, our 
consciences also bearing us witnesse, é2 the 
presence of our God, who is able to deliver us, 
although we are cast into a Prison; nay, if we 
be cast into a Den of Lyons, and a fiery Fur- 
nace, with the three Children, as you may read 
in Daniel, that would not fall down to worship 
the Image, neither will we disobey the Com- 
mand of Jesus Christ, who saith, Swear not at 
all; and the Apostle James saith, “ Above all 
things, my brethren, swear not, neither by 
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Heaven, nor by Earth, nor by any other Oath, 


but let your yea be yea, and your nay nay, lest 
ye fall into condemnation.” 


Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were 
quoted by George Fox as examples, hav- 
ing worn their hats when they were cast 
into the burning fiery furnace. 

Their Worships of Plymouth saw plainly 
that it was a case for the Sessions. It was 
clear that the prisoners were Quakers, but 
it was not equally clear on what charge 
they could be committed. They had re- 
fused the oath of abjuration, but that was, 
I believe, a matter of summary jurisdic- 
tion rather than for committal. The ordi- 
nary offence committed by Quakers was 
penetrating into a “steeple-house,” insist- 
ing on addressing the congregation, and 
“disturbing the minister.” But in this 
case the minister had disturbed the Quak- 
ers. It was hardly safe to commit them 
on that charge only. Under these cir- 
cumstances the mayor, or his legal adviser, 
bethought him of an ordinance made by 
the Lord Protector in the previous year 
“for preventing of Duells.” So, after a 
few days’ deliberation, the Quakers were 
sent to the common gaol at Exeter under 
the following mtttimus : — 


Devon. 

John Page, Merchant, Maior of the Bur- 
rough of Plymouth in the County aforesaid, 
and one of his Highnesse’s Justices of the 
Peace within the said Burrough. To the 
keeper of his Highnesse’s Gaol at Exon Cas- 
tle, or to his lawfull deputy in that behalfe, 
— I send _ herewithall by the 

arer hereof the bodies of Thomas Salthouse 
late of Drugglibeck in the County of Lancas- 
ter, husbandman, and Miles Halhead late of 
Kendal in the County of Westmorland, lately 
apprehended here as disturbers of the public 
peace, and for divers other high misdemtean- 
ours against a late Proclamation prohibiting 
the disturbing of Ministers and other Chris- 
tians in their assemblies and meetings, and 
against an Ordinance of his said Highness 
the Lord Protector and his Counsel lately 
made against Duells, Challenges, and all prov- 
ocations thereunto, who have refused to give 
sufficient security for their personall appear- 
ance at the next general Sessions of the Peace 
to be held for the County of Devon, and in 
the meantime to be of good behaviour against 
his Highnesse the Lord Protector and all his 
liege people. These are therefore in his said 
Highness his name to will and command you 
that, when the bodies of the said Thcmas 
Salthouse and Miles Halhead shall be unto 
you brought, you them safely detain, and keep 
them until by due course of law they shall be 
thence delivered. Hereof fail not at your 
perill. 


_ Given under my hand and seal of Plymouth 
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aforesaid, the 28th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord God 1655. 
JouHN Pace, Mayor. 


John Desborough was at this time the 
major-general in command of the Western 
District, and to him the prisoners and 
their friends determined to appeal. An 
answer, specifically denying vee 4 charge 
mentioned in the warrant, was drawn up 
and placed in his hands, with the following 
letter, which at any rate effectually dis- 
poses of the accusation of refusing to give 
security. Arthur Cotton was a man of 
good position and education, and a leading 
member of the Society of Friends in Dev- 
onshire until the reign of James the Sec- 
ond. He was acorrespondent of William 
Penn. The readiness of the Quakers to 
suffer for one another was most remarka- 
ble from the very commencement of the 
society. A petition was presented to Par- 
liament in 1659, by one hundred and sixty- 
four of them, offering to suffer imprison- 
ment in lieu of an equal number of Friends 
whose lives were endangered by their long 
confinement in filthy gaols and houses of 
correction. 

Letter to General Disbrow (szc): 


We whose names are hereunto subscribed 
doe testifie, That the several] particulars in 
this Answer made by our friends are true (to 
wit) That they did not at all disturb the pub- 
lick Peace. Nor were they at any other Meet- 
ing (but that which was appointed by us) to 
disturb any Ministers or other Christians in 
their Assemblies or Meetings. Nor are they 
guilty of any Challenges, Duells, and Provoca- 
tions thereunto in the least Measure, whilst 
they were among us. And as for their re- 
fusall to give security, two of us, whose names 
are Robert Cary and Arthur Cotton, had given 
security to the Mayor, by entring into Recog- 
nisance for their appearance at the next Ses- 
sions, the day before their sending to Prison, 
but that the Town Clerk made it void the 
next day, pretending that it could not be ac- 
cording to Law. 


This letter was signed by eleven Friends. 
It was no doubt forwarded to the mayor by 
Desborough, with a request for his re- 
marks, and we have a humble letter from 
his worship in reply, dated June 1, 1655. 
He sends the general copies of the exami- 
— of the Quakers, and assures him 
that 


Their carriage here was not becoming men, 
much lesse Christians, and besides their con- 
tempt of authority, and all the while they were 
in Prison, they never sought God by prayer at 
any time, nor desired a blessing on any Crea- 
ture they received, or gave thanks for them. 
» - » They wander up and down in all parts, 
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to vent their wicked Opinions, and discover 
their irregular Practises in the breach of 
Peace, and disturbance of all good People, 
Indeed, Sir, they hold many sad Opinions, 
destructive to the true Religion, and power of 
Godliness. I have hereby according to my 
Duty given your Honour an account of what 
passed here in refererice to these men ; I could 
say much more in reference to their Examina- 
tion, and discourse with them, but I fear I 
have already trespassed upon your Honour’s 
patience in the perusal of these lines, and 
humbly desiring you excuse for giving you 
this trouble, onl ies most thankfully acknowl- 
edge your Honour’s ccntinued favours to this 
place, and for which we stand very much 
obliged, desiring your Honour still to retain 
such an opinion of us, as those that desire to 
doe nothing unbecoming Christians, and per- 
sons that desire the welfare and peace of this 
Common-wealth and Government, and shall 
ever labour to appear 

Your Honour’s very Humble Servant 

Joun Pace, Mayor, 
for myself and Brethren, 


Such was the way in which one of 
Cromwell’s major-generals was addressed 
by the mayor of Plymouth. It may be 
doubted whether any of the Tudors were 
approached with greater servility. 

Desborough gave the Quakers an op- 
portunity of answering this letter, which 
they did with considerable sharpness, in- 
forming the mayor that he had manifested 
himself to the children of light, by his 
flattering Major-General “ Disbrow” ix 
Seigned humility, and- by his railing accu- 
sations against them, to be of the genera- 
tion and spirit of Tertullus, who accused 
and informed the governor against the 
apostle Paul as a pestilent fellow, etc. 
The mayor had said they were offenders, 
“as I conceive.” They reply, “ Thou hast 
laid open thine ignorance in imprisonin 
us because shou conceivest we are offend- 
ers, which indeed is nothing but ¢hy con- 
ceiving. ... Because thou conceivest we 
are offenders, doe we suffer; but thou 
makest ¢hy conceiving a law to imprison 
us by.” And so, having given the mayor 
the lie through two or three pages, they 
observe that they never render railing for 
railing, but in the spirit of love and meek- 
ness exhort him and his brethren to repent 
and fear to offend the Lord, and the least 
of them who believe in his name. 

The author of the pamphlet uses still 
stronger language in “ improving the occa- 
sion,” and points out twelve distinct lies 
in the letter of his Worship, whose future 
destination he precisely defines, for “all 
lyars shall have their part in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone, which is 
the second death.” 

















IN THE TIME OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The mayor thought it necessary to for- 
tify his position by sending up some addi- 
tional evidence to sessions. Two more 
‘depositions were annexed to the others. 


PLYMOUTH B, 

The Examinacon of Jacobb Jennens of Ply- 
mouth, merchant, had and taken as aforsaid 
the 5th of June 1655. 

The said Examt sayth, that hee beinge in a 
Garden of one John Harris neere the old mills 
within the Burrough of Plymouth on Sabbath 
day the 2oth day of May last heard Thomas 
Salthouse and Mylles Halhead that went by 
the name of Quakers speake these words to 
the people then present; That they should 
follow the Light of their owne- minds and 
Consciences within them, and bee not deluded 
nor deceived by these teachers and Preachers 
as you call them) but follow the Light of your 
owne minds, for that will condeme you or save 
you. And the said examt sayth that all the 
tyme the said Saltehouse and Hallhead spake 
sm had their hatts on their heads, and they 
did not pray beefore or after they spake to ye 
people. And this deponent farther sayth that 
after they had done speakinge, one Mr. Brookes 
that is Chapplayne of the “ Nightingall” 
ffryggett spake somethinge to the people from 
that place of Scripture the 2 Cor. vi. 1, speak- 
inge of the Holy Trinitye. After hee had 
ended, the said Thomas Salthouse said to the 
said Brookes, Thou Lyest. And the said 
Brookes, replyed, Wherin? And the said 
Saltehouse replyed, Thou hast said there are 
three persons in the Trinity, I tell thee thou 
Lyest, for there is noe such word as three per- 
sons in Trinity in the Scripture. And the 
said Brookes said, I will make it appeare. 
And this deponent sayth That the said Hale- 
heade sayed to the (said) Brookes, Thou art a 
theife for thou hast stollen that which thou 
hast brought in thy hand, meaninge the Byble 
that was in the said Brookes hand, as this de- 
ponent beeleiveth, for hee had a byble then in 
his hand, out of which he noted severall places 
of Scripture, 

JOHN PAIGE, maior. 
Ri: SPURWELL. 


We may suspect that what the Quakers 
meant was that the chaplain had stolen his 
sermon, which is a more common offence 
than stealing a Bible. 


PLYMOUTH B. 

The examinacon of Ralph Ansley of Ply- 
mouth, in the County of Devon, Barker, had 
and taken before the Right Worll John Paige, 
marchant, Maior of the burrough aforesaid, 
and one of — ustices of the Peace within 
- burrough aforesaid the 7th day of July, 
1055- 


On Oath. 

The said deponent sayth, That hee goinge 
towards Stonehouse with one Mr. George 
Brookes and Mr, Peter Popham uppon Saboth 
day the twentieth of May laste and they hear- 
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inge there weare some Quakers att the house 
of one John Harris neere the old mills within 
the burrough of Plymouth, this deponent 
together with the said Brookes and Popham 
went into the said house to heare the said 
Quakers. And this deponent saw in a Gar- 
den belonginge to the said house about 70 
persons, amonge whome weare three strangers 
which went by the name of Quakers. And, as 
this deponent hath been informed, their names 
were Thomas Salthouse, Myles Halehead, and 
Nicholas Gannicliffe, whome this deponent 
heard to speake to the people these words; 
That they should follow noe more their 
old Ministers, for they are those that will 
bringe them to destruccon, for they are Baall’s 
preists, and there is that within a man that 
must carry him to heaven, and there is no 
neede of other teachinge. And this deponent 
further sayth, That the said Salthouse havinge 
ended his discourse without any prayer, that 
wee heard the said Mr. Brookes who is chap- 
linge aboard the “Nightingall” ffryggote 
open a place of Scripture (to the people} 
which was the 2 Cor; vi. 1, in the openinge of 
which said Scripture the said Brookes did 
speake somethinge of the holy Trinitie. And 
after the said Brookes had done speakinge the 
said Thomas Salthouse did speake to the said 
Brookes, saying, Thou Lyest in sayinge there 
were Three persons in the Trinitie ; I deny itt, 
there is noe such thinge, but thou art a de- 
ludinge spiritt come to drawe — the heartes 
of the people from God. And the said Salt- 
house did alsoe speake to the people they 
should not hearken to him, meaninge the said 
Brookes, for that hee was a theefe and was 
come with a Lie in his mouth, and had stollen 
what hee had from others, and had it in his 
hand, pointinge to the Bible that ye said 
Brookes had then in his hand open. And the 
said deponent further saith, That he heard the 
said Myles Halehead speake the same words 
as aforsaid, and said severall tymes it was a 
Lye that the said Brookes had brought. 
: — PAIGE, maior. 
1: SPURWELL. 


The sessions began at Exeter on July 
10. The first name on the list of justices 
present is John Disbrow, from which we 
may infer that the major-general took the 
chair on the occasion. Salthouse and Hal- 
head were indicted for provoking George 
Brookes, though it is evident that the only 
duel likely to ensue was an oratorical one. 
Since the establishment of the Common- 
wealth indictments had been framed in 
English instead of Latin. As it is our 
object to give a complete example of the 
legal procedure of the period, we subjoin 
a copy of the “Indictement exhibited 
against, and read to them at the Sessions.” 


The Jurors for His Highnesse the Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 


| Scotland, and Ireland, and the Dominions 
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thereunto belonging, upon their Oaths doe 
resent, That whereas, by an Ordinance of 
Pris Highnesse the Lord Protector, and his 
Counsell, bearing date the = day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand six hun= 
dred fifty-foure, for preventing of Duells, and 
all occasions of challenges and quarrells, and 
using any disgracefull provoking words or 
gestures tending to that effect, it was ordered, 
That no persons whatsoever should from and 
after the publishing of the said Ordinance, use 
any provoking words or gestures, whereby 
Quarrells or Challenges may arise, as by the 
said Ordinance may more at large appear. 
Neverthelesse Thomas Salthouse, late of Drug- 
=. in the County of Lancaster, Hus- 
andman, and Miles Halhead of Kendall in 
the County of Westmorland, Husbandman, 
not fearing nor regarding the said Ordinance 
and the —— therein contained, after the 
publishing of the said Ordinance, to wit, the 
twentieth day of May in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand six hundred fifty and five, at 
Plymouth in the County aforesaid, in the 
presence and hearing of divers honest persons 
of the Common-wealth of England there then 
being, did use divers disgracefull provoking 
words, and gestures, to George Brooks, Clerk 
in the “ Nightingale” Friggot, he being then 
opening and declaring unto the said persons, 
a certain place of Scripture wherein the said 
George said something of the Holy Trinity, 
to wit, Zzou, the said George Brooks mean- 
ing, dyest in saying there were'Three persons in 
the Trinity, we doe deny, there is noe such thing, 
but thou art a deluding spirit come to draw 
away the hearts of the people from God. And 
further they the said Thomas Salthouse and 
Miles Halhead did further speak to the people 
then present, that they should not hearken to 
the said George Brooks, for that he was a 
Thief, and was come with a Lye in his mouth, 
and had stollen what he had from others, and 
had it in his hand, poynting to the Bible which 
was then in the said George Brooks his hand 
open. And further did say it was a lye which 
the said George Brooks had brought, and 
other harmes to the said George Brooks then 
and there did, contrary to-the form of the said 
ordinance, against the peace publick. 


For the manner of their trial we are 
again indebted to the pamphlet. The in- 
dictment having been read to them, they 
were asked whether they were guilty or 
not guilty. 


Answer. We are not Guilty in what is there 
charged upon us. 

Court. By whom will you be tryed? — 

Answer. By you whom the Lord God of 
power hath set in Authority, to judge right- 
eously between man and man, and to put a 
difference between the precious and the vile, 
and set the oppressed free, from whom we do 
expect justice and equity. 

Court. Will ye be tryed by God and the 
Country? 
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Answer. We are willing to be tryed by this 
Bench, and desire that our accusers may be 
brought in, and that we may have liberty to 
speak for ourselves, and make our defence 
against the false accusations laid to our charge. 

Court, Will ye be judges of your own case? 
Jaylor, take them away. 

This was done immediately. 


There are copious comments on these 
proceedings, both by the defendants and 
the author-of the pamphlet. With their 
usual obstinacy, the Quakers refused to 
adopt the form of words “to be tried by 
God and the country,” and this was con- 
strued as contempt of court. 

About an hour afterwards they were 
again called in, and required to take the 
cath of abjuration. As before, they re- 
fused to take it, and then proceeded to 
make a declaration which most people 
—_— consider as much an oath as the 
other. 


Answer, In the presence of the eternall God, 
and before all this people, we doe deny, with 
as much detestation as any of you doth, the 
Pope, and his Supremacy, and the Purgatory, 
and all therein mentioned, and declare freely 
against it. And we doe not deny to swear 
because of any guilt that is upon us, but in 
obedience to the command of Christ, who 
saith, Swear not at all. And we will not come 
under the condemnation of an Oath for the 
liberty of the outward man, 


After this they were sent back to prison. 
The next day they were brought up 
again and asked, — 


Will ye confesse that ye wronged G, 
Brookes, in calling of him Thief, and be sorry 
for it, and make him satisfaction ? 

Answer. One of us did not speak one word 
to him, and therefore I deny to make him sat- 
isfaction, or to be sorry for it, and what was 
spoken was no such thing; therefore we will 
not lye for our liberty, nor .confesse that we 
are sorry for that which we never spoke. 

Court. You are fined five pound a piece, 
and must goe to the House of Correction till 
payment, and find sureties for your good be- 
haviour ; and for refusing to take the Oath, 
we shall take course to send to the North to 
seize on your Estates, according to the Proc- 
lamation. 


Their names appear in the calendar as 
having used provoking words against 
George Brooks, clerk, and “refusing to be 
tryed by the countrey.” 

Such was the end of their trial, or rather 
of the proceedings which served instead 
of atrial. They were kept in the Bride- 
well more than a twelvemonth, and were 
still there when the pamphlet was written. 
They wrote long descriptions of their 
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“ uncivil and barbarous usage,” and com- 
plained that the friends who came to see 
them, “ who were in scorn called Quakers,” 
were also detained and imprisoned. Their 
friends at Plymouth made strenuous efforts 
for their liberation, and drew up a memo- 
rial, with certificates appended, which, if 

enuine, certainly dispose of Master 

rookes’ character. “Loe, hear what a 
filthy worker of iniquity this priest is, for 
denying of whose spirit before the people 
these long and cruell sufferings are inflicted 
on the innocent!” 


The Testimonies of the Captaines of the 
“ Nightingall ” Friggot, and of the “ Nant- 
wich,” and of the “ Constant Warwick,” con- 
cerning the deboyst, filthy, and drunken con- 
versation of George Brooks, Priest, or Clerk, 
with the reasons wherefore he was put on 
shore, or turned out of the said Friggot. 


I having been formerly desired to relate 
upon what account that Mr. George Brooks, 
Chaplin of the Friggot, and under my com- 
mand, was put on shore; Because he was a 
busy body, and disturbed the whole Ship’s 
Company. Secondly, being on shore, it was 
his common practice to abuse the creature in 
such sort that he was drunken, voyd of good 
reason, that he would abuse any one that came 
in his company by ill language, besides the 
abuse of himselfe and the good creature, daily 
complaints coming unto me both aboard and 
on shore. Therefore knowing him to be a 
deboyst fellow, and not fit for that imployment, 
therefore I put him on shore, and I dare own 
it, who shall ever call me to question. Wit- 
nesse my hand, ROBERT VESSAY. 


Mr. Brookes being formerly with me in the 
“ Nightingale,” I found him to be very idle, 
and continually drunk, which once made me 
to put a quarter can about his necke, whereunto 
I subscri JoHN JEFFREY, 
Captain of the “ Nantwich.” 


The person above mentioned I have seen 
drunk at shore, in testimony whereof I have 
set my hand. RICHARD POTTER, 
Captaine of the “Constant Warwick ” Frigot. 


My purpose in giving an example of the 
legal proceedings of the period is accom- 
plished. After the “messengers ” regained 
their liberty, one at least of them seems to 
have remained in the west. The name of 
Thomas Salthouse occurs in the records 
of the Friends in Devonshire as late as 
the year 1681. 





Frém The Spectator. 
THE BEWILDERMENTS OF SCIENCE. 


MR. SPOTTISWOODE’s address at Dub- 
lin is certainly one of the most masterly 
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which have been delivered in our time by 
presidents of the British Association, 
though not, perhaps, one of the most pop- 
ular. To many readers it will not appear 
at all one of the sceptical deliverances of 
modern science, but to some, and to us 
amongst the number, it seems profoundly 
sceptical, — in its tendency, namely, to 
lead us to distrust the most substantive of 
our principles of thought. Mathematical 
ideas never can make a very popular sub- 
ject, though Mr. Spottiswoode has done all 
that lucid and imaginative grasp can, so to 
interpret some of them, as to bring them 
into “ge contact with the practical expe- 
rience of the age. But the one result 
which will, we think, strike the careful 
reader of Mr. Spottiswoode’s address 
more than any other, is the condition of 
profound uncertainty into which science, 
which aims chiefly at achieving certainty, 
is beginning to Plunge cultivated mens 
No one can study that address, hardly 
even, we should think, a mathematician as 
profoundly versed as Mr. Spottiswoode 
himself in the subjects with which he had 
to deal, without a faint feeling of intel- 
lectual bewilderment, —a doubt whether 
it is not the chief result of the growing 
crowd of certainties, to deepen enormously 
that sense of central uncertainty as to 
what is but seeming, and what is reality, 
by which the moral nature is unhinged. 
Professor Huxley not long ago, in speak- 
ing at the jubilee of the foundation of 
University College, declared that science 
was the final test of reality, and that only 
by a scientific education could men be 
brought to discriminate truly between what 
is real and what is unreal. Yet there is 
quite as much plausibility in saying that, 
under the spell of science, the realm of 
the unreal expands far more rapidly than 
that of the real, that the largest grasp of 
scientific certainties is the best possible 
preparation for that speculative giddiness 
in which all sense of reality vanishes sud- 
denly from the mind. Take, for instance, 
the very remarkable and striking passage 
of Mr. Spottiswoode’s address, in which 
he tries to explain to the world at large the 
modern speculations concerning possible 
universes in which there might be other 
dimensions besides length, breadth, and 
depth; in which it might be possible to 
turn a closed material shell inside out “ by 
simple flexure, without either stretching or 
tearing it,” and “in which it would be im- 
possible to tie a knot.” Itis true that Mr. 
Spottiswoode tells his audience that such 
a universe “is not seriously regarded as a 
reality in the same sense as ordinary 
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space;” “it is a mode of representation, 
or a method, which having served its pur- 
pose, vanishes from the scene.” But then 
one of these purposes certainly is to make 
ordinary men intellectually giddy. “ Like 
a rainbow,” Mr. Spottiswoode says, “if 
we try to grasp it, it eludes our very touch.” 
But then, again, “like a rainbow, it arises 
out of real conditions of known and tangi- 
ble quantities, and if rightly apprehended, 
it is a true and valuable expression of nat- 
ural laws, and serves a definite purpose in 
the science of which it forms part.” But 
even that does not represent adequately 
the favor felt by mathematicians for this 
conception of a world in which, besides 
length, breadth, and depth, there is some 
other dimension undescribable by us, and 
in which, while it is impossible “to tie 
knots,” it is possible to turn a sphere inside 
out without tearing it. Indeed, Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode himself appears to be more in 
sympathy with these conceptions in a later 
portion of his address than he has repre- 
sented himself to be here: “The ques- 
tion has not unnaturally been asked 
whether there is anything in nature or in 
the outer world to which they ” [absolutely 
new conceptions of the nature of space] 
“correspond ; whether, admitting that for 
our limited experience ordinary geometry 
amply suffices, we may understand that for 
powers more extensive in range, or more 
minute in definition, some more general 
scheme would be requisite? Thus, for 
example, although the one [Euclid’s con- 
ception of space] may serve for the solar 
system, is it ge to suppose that it 
may fail to apply at distances reaching to 
the fixed stars, or to regions beyond?” 
And though Mr. Spottiswoode, on the 
whole, appears to reply in the negative, his 
negative is a very faint one, and is quali- 
fied by the remark that we ought to answer 
in the negative “until our experience is 
different from what it now is.” Evidently 
he conceives it to be quite possible that in 
some other universe, not yet revealed, we 
may find that fourth dimension of space 
which is neither length, breadth, nor thick- 
ness, which will enable us to regard the 
acto knot as a thing which we have left 

ehind us ona lower plane of our physical 
existence, and which will render it as easy 
for ag mee shells to turn themselves 
neatly inside out, in the course of their 
flight, as to turn inside out the fortifications 
into which they are fired. 

Indeed, later in his address Mr. Spottis- 
woode expressed rather strongly his belief 
that there is nothing more of absolute 
necessity in mathematical than in any 
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other laws; that they are mere generaliza- 
tions from such experience as we have, 
and that therefore it might be quite possi- 
ble for us to have other experience, from 
which other rules might be educed. He 
believes it possible, if we understand him 
rightly, that there may be space in a sense 
different from what we mean by space, and 
yet having an equal right to be so termed, 
—in which you could not move a figure from 
one quarter to another without altering 
that figure, —in which the very measure of 
any dimension might itself expand or con- 
tract (as a rod might do under the influ- 
ence of heat or cold), as it moved about in 
one direction or another, so that (though 
the same measure) it would mean some=- 
thing different in one quarter of such a 
universe from what it meant in another. 
Of course, ordinary mortals, living in the 
space to which we are accustomed, would 
reply that nothing is easier indeed than to 
imagine such a uniform expansion or con- 
traction of all zustruments of measure- 
ment, or than to imagine conditions under 
which the fact of that regular expansion 
and contraction should (through some:-cor- 
responding variation of their own organ- 
ism), be kept hidden from fallible beings, 
but that the illusion would not alter the 
facts of the case, or make the scale less 
false which should vary in this way with- 
out our knowing it. Mr. Spottiswoode, 
however, evidently does not accept this 
rather simple and common-sense view of 
the matter, but conceives it possible that 
there may be all sorts and kinds of space, 
in some of which these conjuring tricks, 
as they appear to ordinary beings, might 
go on by the inherent nature of such space, 
so that Euclid’s assumption of the power 
to transfer a line from one quarter of space 
to another without change of dimension, 
might completely fail to be true, — the line 
itself, and not merely the visible image of 
the line, shrinking or lengthening accord- 
ing as it were (say), in 10° north of the 
equator or 10° south of it. This is the 
sort of statement by which scientific men 
nowadays really turn the heads of plain 
people, till they hardly know whether 
thoughts and words are the same thing, or 
different, and what deference they ought 
to pay to the verdicts of the most accom- 
plished students of the most recondite 
subjects, when they speak rather of their 
premisses than of their conclusions. In 
one field of knowledge we are told that the 
science of human nature is the science of 
the automatic action of particle on parti- 
cle, and nothing else. In another, we 
are assured of the possible existence of 
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a world in which the axiom that things 
that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another, would be not only disput- 
able, but false; and that there may well 
be states of existence in which what we 
now call knots, are rather to be called 
“nots,” since they would have no exist- 
ence. Is it so surprising that plain men 
turn giddy when they are told these things, 
and begin to think science and its certain- 
ties the great manufactories of uncertain- 
ty; since the more easily you learn to 
grasp and apply the laws you know, the 
more you begin to doubt whether the laws 
you know are not themselves accidents of 
space or time, and likely one day to be 
superseded by other laws which (at pres- 
ent) you do not know, but have only learned 
to imagine ? 

For our own parts, we think this pro- 
found restlessness of science under the 
roke even of those principles which it has 
itself discovered, — this eagerness to find 
unreality even at the core of what seems 
most real,—and to turn not merely our 
experience, but the principles of thought 
on which that experience is based, inside 
out as easily as the paper sphere could be 
turned inside out in the mathematician’s 
imaginary world of four dimensions, — ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of the modern 
knowledge. We shall have an ethics some 
day worked out on the assumption that 
what most disintegrates society is best, as 
we have already had one worked out on 
the assumption, less false indeed, though 
as wide as possible of any ethical princi- 
ple, that what most consolidates society is 
best. In every science, not even including 
mathematics, the tendency is to treat the 
fundamental principles, so soon as you can 
get at them, as something purely relative, 
which the scientific imagination ought to 
vary as much as possible, so as to practise 
the gymnastic of jumping out of ourselves, 
and seeing how we look from the point of 
view of some other and imaginary situa- 
tion. So long as it continues to be so, it 
is no wonder that science, instead of being 
regarded as the study which settles the 
mind, takes rank as that which most unset- 
tles it. When physiology begins teachin 
that voluntary action is a fable, and min 
nothing but a conscious register of the 
molecular motions of the brain; when bi- 
ology assures us that evolution is the weav- 
ing of nothings into something, of nerves 
into thought, of accidents into essences, 
and of matter into mind; and when even 
mathematics bid us believe that space may 
mean one thing here, and another thing 
beyond the fixed stars, that Euclid (if he 
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still exists) may have already entered a 
world in which he finds all his axioms at 
fault, — it certainly becomes easy to under- 
stand why the most elaborate knowledge 
may lead to the profoundest doubt, unless 
you begin by assuming that the foundation 
of all our thoughts and all our beliefs, are 
laid in the veracity and fidelity of the Cre- 
ator. 


From The Spectator. 
THE DRAWBACKS OF THE INTELLECTUAL 


WHILE the advantages of intellectual 
pursuits have been set forth so often that 
any attempt to enumerate them must pass 
over trite ground, and arrive at conclu- 
sions which will fail to rouse a single dissen- 
tient voice, the drawbacks of these pur- 
suits seem to us inadequately recognized, 
and there are special reasons in‘ the cir- 
cumstances of our own day why they 
ought to be recognized. The reader, we 
hope, will not misunderstand an attempt 
to fill this gap for any depreciation of the 
intellectual life. It is surely a good thing 
to remember that when you are going 
towards the north, you must not expect 
the productions of the south. We do not 
depreciate the science of a great mathe- 
matician, when we say that he is not likely 
to be an authority on some recondite mat- 
ter of history. As little ought we to be 
supposed to depreciate the common 
ground of the mathematician and the his- 
torian in urging that it has limits, and that 
some good things lie beyond them. 

Indeed, it is a part of the condition of 
things, in this tangled and imperfect world, 
that whatever shuts out: much evil must 
shut out some good. Just as we know the 
outline of any opaque body if we know 
the shape of its shadow, the main charac- 
teristic of the intellectual life —its power 
of arresting emotion — may be regarded 
as advantage or disadvantage, according 
to our point of view. If we regard it in 
its influence on sorrow, and confine our 
attention to its lower stages, this influence 
will appear as great and unmixed gain. 
It is a great advantage to a lawyer who 
has lost his only child, that it is as impos- 
sible for him to feel any keen grief while 
he is making up his mind as to the legal 
aspect of-a quarrel, as it is to be in two 
places at once; and it is a great disadvan- 
tage to his wife that she may carry on 
this keen grief through almost everything 
she does, except her household accounts, 
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—a difference which should not be con- 
fused by saying that he is busy and she is 
idle. That may or may not be true, but it 
is always true that his occupations shut 
out sorrow, and hers admit it, It is so 
great a privilege to hold the key which 
shuts out sorrow, that we naturally sup- 
pose it unmixed gain. But advantages in 
this world are not pure in proportion to 
their importance. Perhaps this quality of 
the intellect would be pure gain, Temeten 
were only arrested as much as a bereaved 
father’s sorrow is arrested by his daily 
work; but we are here considering the 
life of the head at its lowest stage, and the 
life of the heart at its highest. And there 
is no doubt that if the ardor of the intel- 
lect be intensified, and the claim of the 
sorrow be diminished, feeling may be sup- 
pressed altogether. If, for instance, a 
person is absorbed in some profound 
speculation, which he is on the verge of 
conducting to a successful issue, there are 
many sorrows which he is, for the time, 
incapable of feeling at all. No doubt a 

eat calamity would lay its hands upon 

im, and thrust his occupation aside, and 
it is even possible, though not, we think, 
very likely, that a nature capable of pro- 
found speculation might, under this pow- 
erful grasp, find its whole energy con- 
verted to suffering, and excel others as 
much in grief as in mental achievement. 
But it is clear that no second-rate sorrows 
could do this. The man of science turns 
from a letter announcing the death of his 
dearest friend to some interesting experi- 
ment, and forgets the loss in watching it, 
even if afterwards and before he feels it 
keenly. There is nothing wrong in this; 
in its measure it is valuable, but it keeps 
the springs of the moral nature low. It 
makes a man’s experience less human. 
The thinker resembles a dweller in some 
region liable to earthquakes who should 
always have a balloon ready for escape. ! 
He dwells amid shocks from which his 
refuge is always accessible, he never fully 
shares the condition of those who must 
see their homes shattered round them, and 
be mutilated or buried in the ruins. 

There are, however, some influences 
which tend to conceal this limitation from 
himself, and still more from those around 
him. We are all, great and small alike, 
apt to mistake thoughts about life for life, 
to think we have experienced what we 
have understood, that we have felt what- 
ever with the mind’s eye we have clearly 
seen. Yet the lessons we receive against 
this mistake, though not, perhaps, very 
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sons have come very near a great moral 
teacher without being forced to realize 
that the life of thought and of reality were e 
distinct things, and even, in some degree, 
mutually hostile. A welcome chance, let 
us suppose, allows us to approach one 
whose writings have filled us with aspira- 
tions that would, if they retained their first 
vividness, enable us to feel our fortunes 
rocking beneath us as carelessly as the 
bird spreading his wings on the bough. 
We naturally, but most unreasonably, ex- 
pect from this approach to the fountain of 
so much new life, a second influx of its 
first invigorating power. We think that 
the teaching already conveyed in words ° 
will be repeated now, in a more impressive 
form, and suppose that one who has led 
us upwards, by pointing to ideals glimmer- 
ing above us in radiance and beauty like 
Alpine summits, must himself be qualified 
to guide us along the rocky path that leads 
towards them. We might just as well ex- 
pect him to have strong legs because he 
has keen sight. Nay, we might do so with 
rather less probability of being disap- 
pointed.. Keen sight, though it does not 
imply a vigorous Sodily frame, does not 
imply the contrary. We cannot say this 
of the moral vision, as we are now consid- 
ering it. Even if the only difference be- 
tween our teacher and other men were 
that we should look at him against the 
white background of his own ideal, the 
small moral uglinesses which we should 
= over in another man would inevitably 
e greatly exaggerated, but it is greater 
than this. While they have had the whole 
energy of their nature at leisure for action, 
a large part of his is already spent when 
he enters their world. Force has gone 
out of him in conceiving and uttering 
moral ideas, and enough may not remain 
to work them into life. Strange that what 
is a truism in physics will seem to many a 
paradox in morals! 

There is another aspect, closely allied to 
this, of our tendency to misconceive the 
thinker, on which we should like to say a 
word. We mean the manner in which 
ordinary persons are liable to exaggerate 
the sympathy of genius. Probably most of 
as would be thought to have acquired an 
almost miraculous increase in the power of 
sympathy, if it were suddenly given us to 
express what we actually felt. How little 
we can look back on any crisis of life, and 
feel that we said what we meant! Even 
when we understand the misfortunes of 
those dear to us, how confusedly and 
blunderingly we endeavor to make them 
feel this, perhaps insulting a proud nature 
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by pity, or humbling a weak one with 
advice available only by strength! Now 
think what it would be to have no more 
than the supply of human feeling pos- 
sessed, we may roughly say, by all of us, 
and to be able adequately and immediately 
to express it. The nearest approach to 
such a state of. things is to imagine either 
that every sufferer is a dear friend, or else 
that we see the sorrows of our fellows at 
once as we see them after the discipline of 
long, painful years, and deal with them in 
experience as we desire to have dealt with 
them in memory. Now genius enables a 
man to do this, and much more, He can 
realize incompatible aad unfelt sorrows as 
we realize the few sorrows wé have felt, 
and (which is an important part of the 
necessity) have ceased to feel, and he can 
also express what he does feel. We need 
a very peculiar training in order to under- 
stand anybody as a man of genius under- 
stands everybody, and then a peculiar gift 
to put our understanding into words. We 
do not think it is possible to avoid miscon- 
ceiving such a power. The humblest re- 
cipient of the sympathy of genius is liable 
to mistake the peculiarity of its own qualit 
for the peculiarity of his attraction for it 
—to suppose that with an imaginative 
thinker, as with himself, a little sympathy 
given, means a great deal in reserve. Now 
the very fact that a great poet realizes the 
sorrows of those with whom chance throws 
him into contact, as the sufferers could 
only realize the sorrows of a beloved friend, 
or of one whose experience was lighted up 
by their own, — this very fact shortens the 
sympathy it so wonderfully intensifies, for 
he flashes his insight on my life at this 
moment and on yours the next, and mine 
must be dark, if yours is to be illuminated. 
Do not let us be ungrateful for that bril- 
liant illumination, because it is also brief. 
It is well to have been admitted to a 
palace, but we cannot expect to be allowed 
to take up our abode there, and those who 
have entered and quitted it ought to be- 
ware of making the regal spirit regret an 
admission that was generous, because it 
entailed a dismissal that was not cruel. 
We may be told that in pointing out de- 
lusion in the humble guest admitted to the 
abode of genius, we are quitting the disad- 
vantages of intellect for the disadvantages 
of want of intellect. We urge in reply, 
first, that this disadvantage being felt oa 
in the presence of great intellectual power, 
may in some sense be regarded as its 
shadow; and secondly, that although no 
one would venture to dilate upon the temp- 
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tations of genius who is conscious of not 
possessing it, yet illusion is dangerous 
everywhere, and the illusion we have 
painted in the guest, cannot, we should 
think, be Par confined to him. The 
man of genius himself must sometimes 
mistake the vivid and adequate apprehen- 
sion of other lives for sympathy, and fancy 
that what has been reflected in his power- 
ful imagination, has.reached his heart. 
And this, indeed, is the danger of imagina- 
tion always, whether it amounts to the 
specific power we call genius, or merely 
leavens the whole nature with its richness. 
It must always seem to enlarge the moral 
power which it sets free from shackles 
and disguises, even though it does some- 
times ‘in this very liberation tend a little in 
the opposite direction. 

In taking our examples of the dangers of 
the intellectual life from the life of an 
average man, and from the life of genius, 
we may appear to contemplate two things 
about as different as it is possible to con- 
ceive. But we only allude to the ordinary 
man’s occupations so far they are con- 
trasted with the ordinary woman’s, and a 
busy man seems to us, for the purpose for 
which we regard him, to stand about half- 
way between the average woman and a 
man of genius. He has about as much 
more drain on his energy of brain than she 
has, as he has less than the great thinker. 
Now, all we desire is to extend through 
the whole scale of the intellectual life that 
kind of indulgence, if you regard it from 
one point of view, or caution, if you regard 
it from another, which you perceive at 
once to be necessary, if you regard it in 
either its most brilliant or its most ordi- 
nary illustration. Unquestionably there is 
a different standard for man and for 
woman; the claims of a commonplace 
man would in a commonplace woman be 
called decidedly selfish. And all who have 
really known a person much looked up to on 
account of his intellectual endowments will 
be inclined.to say the same of him, as com- 
pared with other people. We recognize the 
difference without blame in the case of 
the two halves of humanity, because we 
are so familiar with it, and we do the like 
in the case of genius, because there the 
claimant is our master; but we fail to 
carry on this simple recognition through 
the intermediate stages where its necessity 
is just.as real, and indeed, from causes on 
which we have no space to enter, much 
more pressing. 

It is a loss that we have no epithet fora 
course of conduct that guards the interest 
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of the self but one so colored by condem- 
nation as se/fish. A great thinker —or 
rather, a true thinker of any calibre — is 
doing far more for his kind when he takes 
anxious care of his health, than if he were 
to injure it in exertions for somebody else ; 
and indeed, you should call no one selfish 
for reserving his energies, till you know 
how he is going to expend them. At the 
same time, we think it is extremely dan- 
gerous for any one to have to make this 
sort of claim on his own behalf; and the 
temptation to do this must, we fear, be 
reckoned as the one great danger which is 
fully compensated for, but not annihilated, 
by the many and enduring blessings of the 
intellectual life. 

We sum up the warning we desire to 
convey, in saying that the law that work 
consumes heat is as true for mind as for 
matter. A sensible amount of heat, Mr. 
Tyndall tells us, is consumed by a cup of 
tea in dissolving a lump of sugar, and an 
intense amount of cold may be produced 
if the chemical work we require is propor- 
age 9 great. In the moral world, unhap- 
pily, the coldness may be produced, and 
the work not done. He who makes the 
thinker’s claim without doing the thinker’s 
work well deserves the condemnation 
which he generally receives; but do not 
judge severely one who overrates his 
work, or at least, remember in judging 
him that for a second-rate intellect to dis- 
cern clearly the limits inexorably set to 
its achievements, would sometimes be to 

- abandon them altogether. 


From Nature. 
THIBET. 


In the course of the address which he 
recently delivered before the Geographical 
Society upon the subject of his travels on 
the western frontier of China, Capt. W. J. 
Gill, R. E., gave an interesting account of 
his experiences on the borders of Thibet. 
He entered that land of mystery at Ta- 
chien-lu, whence the road at once ascends 
to the great plateau through a valley 
amongst — rocks, capped at the sum- 
mit with bare crags of limestone. Stand- 
ing on the summit of the pass, by which 
the great upland country was reached, the 
traveller saw stretched below a fine valley 
closed in on both sides by gently sloping, 
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round-topped hills, covered with splendid 
grass. The road to Lithang was a suc- 
cession of mountainous valleys, huge pine 
forests, and open glades. Capt. Gill found 
Lithang a cheerless place, some twelve 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea- 
level. The natives told him that Ta-so, the 
last mountain-pass before reaching Ba- 
thang, was a very bad “ medicine-moun- 
tain,” the inconvenience caused by the 
rarefaction of the air at these great alti- 
tudes being attributed by them to subtle 
exhalations. On ‘the road thither Capt. 
Gill passed the magnificestmountain Nen- 
da, twenty-two thousand feet high, and 
near the the top of Ta-so he entered a little 
circular basin, surrounded on all sides but 
one by ragged precipices, with a pond of 
clear water at the bottom. On crossing 
the crest of the pass, he entered a large 
basin two miles in diameter, where a wild 
and savage scene presented itself to his 
sight: great masses of bare rock rising all 
round, torn into every conceivable shape 
by the rigor of the climate. The bottom 
of the basin was covered with the débris 
that had fallen from them, and some 
small pools of water in the hollows 
formed the sources of the stream, which 
eventually became a_ roaring torrent 
among the pine forests in the valleys be- 
low. Bathang, Capt. Gill found, had been 
recently rebuilt, after its destruction, a 
few vears ago, in a frightful series of earth- 
uakes, which, lasting for several weeks, 
deventated the whole neighborhood. The 
town, he says, is chiefly remarkable for its 
immorality and its lamasery. Besides his 
description of the country Capt. Gill gave 
some interesting information respecting 
the habits of the Thibetans, contrasting 
them with those of the Chinese. Owing 
to their originally nomad mode of living 
they have no idea of inn accommodation, 
and the owner of a good house even will, 
as often as not, be anew sleeping on the 
flat roof, whilst the hardy people in winter 
can sleep with their clothes half off and 
their bare shoulders in the snow; tables, 
chairs, and bedsteads are unknown in their 
houses. Thibet is a land flowing with milk 
and butter, the enormous quantity of the 
latter consumed by a Thibetan being very 
startling — butter in his oatmeal porridge, 
and huge lumps of butter in his tea. Asa 
rule he does not drink much milk, which 
is mostly made into butter, but he is fond 
of sour cream, curds, and cheese ; and this 
brings a Thibetan bill of fare to an end. 











